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MEMOIR OF GEORGE FREVERICK HANDEL. 


Georce Freperick Hanpet, the son of a physician by 
a second wife, was born on the 24th of February, 1684, at 
Halle, in Upper Saxony. His father had designed him for 
the profession of the law ; but by nature he was qualified and 
destined, even from his earliest years, for a profession some- 
times more admired than honored, more extolled than re- 
warded. Sensible perhaps of this, the physician beheld with 
concern the early propensity of his son, and took all the 
means in his power to check this rising passion for music. 
He therefore avoided all musical connections, and banished 
from his house every kind of musical instrument. The 
child, however, notwithstanding the caution of his father, 
found an opportunity of hearing some pe. former on the 
harpsichord, and the pleasure he received, urged him to 
seek the means of practising what he had heard ; he there- 
fore contrived, by means of a servant, to get a little clavichord 
secreted in one of the attics of the house. To this he re- 
sorted every evening as soon as the family had retired to rest, 
and thus aided by the force of simple nature, his hand found 
the compass of the key-board, and his ear directed it to the 
production both of melody and harmony. 

When Handel was about seven years of age, his father 
determined on a journey to see his son by a former wife, who 
was then living with the Duke of Saxe-Weissenfells, and the 
young amateur pressed to be permitted to accompany him. 
On being refused, he watched the departure of the carriage, 
when, as if governed by a foresight of the influence which 
this journey was to have upon his future fortune and fame, 
he followed some way on the road, and adding tears to his 
solicitations, the tenderness of a father prevailed, and he was 
taken up. Arrived at the court of the Duke, and being suf- | 
fered to wander about several of the apartments, he could | 
not resist the temptation of setting down to a harpsichord | 
wherever he saw one. This escaped particular notice; but| 
a morning or two afterwards, finding means, just after service, | 





most expedient ; but declared that in the present instance 
he could not but consider it as a sort of crime against the 
public and posterity to rob the world of such a rising genius. 
The result of this conversation was not only a toleration for 
music, but a consent that a master should be called in to 
assist and forward his studies. 

On his return to Halle, the future prince of modern musi- 
cians had the happiness to find himself placed under Zachau, 
a sound musician, and organist of the Cathedral church of 
that city. After instructing his pupil in the general princi- 
ples of the science, he put into his hands the works of the 
greatest Italian and German composers, and without direct- 
ing his attention ta.any of them in particular, !eft him to form 
a style of his own. how these pure sources the young en- 
thusiast drank so abundantly, that he soon became familiar 
with the secrets of composition, and when only nine years of 
age actually composed some motets which were adopted in 
the service of the church, and for three years continued, 
with scarcely any intermission, to compose one every week. 

At thirteen years of age, Handel felt himself raised above 
any instruction that Halle could furnish, and his father was 
recommended to send him to Berlin. At this city he found 
the opera yerpinene | under the direction of Bononcini and At- 
tilio; who afterwards came to England, and were at the head 
of a formidable opposition to him. His precocious talents 
soon attracted general notice, and the King proposed to send 
him to Italy. ‘This favor, however, his friends were advised 
to decline, though the motive is not apparent, and he return- 
ed to Halle. Shortly after, he had the misfortune to lose his 
father, and, in consequence, he meditated a change of resi- 
dence. Several places offered themselves to his choice, but 
as Hamburgh, next to Berlin, was then the city most re- 
nowned for its operas, he determined upon going thither. 

Mattheson, an able musician and writer on music, who 
resided at Hamburgh the whole time that Handel remained 
|there, gives us the following account. ‘‘ Aimost his first 
acquaintance here was myself; I met him at the organ of 














to steal to the organ in the chapel, and touching the instru- || St. Mary’s Church, whence I conducted him to my father’s 
ment as the Duke was leaving the chapel, he attracted his | house, where he was treated with all possible kindness and 
Highness’ attention by the unusual style of his performance. | hospitality. I afterwards atteided him to organs, choirs, 
He inquired who it was he heard; and his attendant replied,| operas, and concerts; and recommended him to several 
that it was his half brother, a boy about seven years of age. scholars. At first he only played a ripieno violin in the 
The Duke then commanded both Handel and his father to | opera orchestra, and being naturally inclined to indulge in 
be sent for into his presence. His Highness expostulated ||a kind of dry humor, pretended unusual ignorance, in a 
seriously with the father, who still remained firm in his pre-|! manner that made the most serious people laugh, though he 
possession in favor of the civil law. He allowed that every || preserved his own gravity. But his superior abilities were 
father had a right to dispose of his children as he thought || soon discovered, for it happened that the harpsichord player 
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of the opera was absent for a time, and he was persuaded to|;name. Having seen as much of Italy as his curiosity or his 


take his place ; on which occasion he showed himself to be || 
a great master, to the astonishment of every one except my- | 
self, who had frequent opportunities of knowing his abilities 
on keyed instruments.” | 
Mattheson and Handel lived much together, and fre- | 
quently had amicable contests and trials of skill; in which, 
it appearing that they excelled on different instruments, the 
latter on the organ, the former on the harpsichord, it was | 
mutually agreed not to invade each other’s province ; which | 
compact they faithfully observed for five or six years, till the 
following circumstance occurred. Mattheson composed an | 
opera, called Cleopatra, which was performed on the Ham- | 
burgh stage, in which he himself acted the part of Anthony, || 
and Efandel played the harpsichord. It was customary with 
Mattheson, upon the death of Anthony, which happened | 
early in the piece, to preside at the harpsichord as composer ; || 
but une evening Handel took it in his head to dispute the 
point, and would not relinquish the place he filled. This | 
occasioned so violent a quarrel, that, as they were going out || 
of the house, Mattheson gave him a slap on the face ; upon || 
which both immediately drew their swords, and a duel en- 
sued in the market-place, before the door of the opera-house. | 
Luckily the sword of Mattheson broke upon one of his an- | 
tagonist’s metal buttons; or, as others relate, it snapped | 
against the score of the opera, which Handel was conveying 
away under his coat. If the latter version be true, he might 
indeed have exclaimed with Horace: Sic me servavit Apollo! | 
This rencontre happened on the 5th of December, 1704; |) 
but as a proof how speedy and sincere their reconciliation 1 
was, Mattheson informs us that, on the 30th of the same 








profession required, he returned to Germany. 

On his arrival at Hanover, he found the celebrated Stef- 
fani holding the place of first musician to the court. The 
account which Handel gave to Sir John Hawkins of the 
manner in which one great genius received another, known 
to him only by his talents and his fame, is not less honora- 
ble to the learned Kapelmeister of Hanover, than to the 
illustrious native of Halle. ‘ When I first arrived in that 
city,” said Handel, ‘‘ | was a young man under twenty. I 
was acquainted with the merits of Steffani, and he had heard 
of me. I understood somewhat of music, and could play 
pretty well on the organ. He received me with great kind- 
ness, and took an early opportunity of introducing me to the 
Princess Sophia and the Elector’s Son ; giving him to un- 
derstand that [ was (as he was pleased to call me) a virtuoso 
in music. He obliged me with instructions for my conduct 
and behavior during my residence in Hanover; and being 
called from the city to attend to matters of a public concern, 
he left me in possession of that favor and patronage which 
himself had enjoyed for a series of years.” 

The growing connection between the Courts of Hanover 
and London, raised in the mind of the scientific German a 
desire to visit England. Impelled by his inherent curiosity, 
and the natural restlessness attending it, he was not long 
resolving on the journey: though before he left Germany, he 
paid all due filial attention to his blind and aged mother at 
Halle; visited his preceptor, Zachau, and took leave of 
some other of his friends. But while preparing to set out, 
Baron Kilmansegge, whose notice he had attracted in Italy, 
was soliciting for him from the Elector, afterwards George 


month, he accompanied his young friend to the rehearsal of |the First of England, a pension of fifteen hundred crowns 
his first opera, entitled Almeria, and performed the principal |per annum. The Baron succeeded ; but Handel’s desire to 
character in it; and that they became more attached than || go to England was too strong to be conquered. This being 


ever. This production of a youth of fourteen proved so great |made known to his Highness, the musician was permitted 


a favorite with the public, as to be performed thirty nights | 
successively. After composing three other operas, Nerone, || 
Florinda, and Daphne, which had each their share of suc- | 
cess, Handel quitted Hamburgh. Having acquired a sum) 
sufficient to enable him to visit Italy, he set out for that seat 
of the Muses. To this journey he was determined by an 
invitation from the Prince of Tuscany, brother to the Grand | 
Duke, John Gaston de Medicis, who had heard his operas at || 
Hamburgh, and was ambitious of having such a genius at 
Florence. Shortly after his arrival there, he composed the 
opera of Roderigo, for which he was honored by the Grand | 
Duke with a purse of a hundred sequins and a service of 
plate. The Duke’s mistress, Vittoria, sung the principal | 
part. Handel was a handsome young man, and if report 
say true, she conceived a passion for him, which, had he 
been disposed to encourage, would probably have caused the | 
ruin of both. 

From Florence he proceeded to Venice, where he com. 
posed the opera of Agrippina, which ran twenty-seven suc- | 
cessive nights. Here he formed an acquaintance with Dom. 
Scarlatti, Gasparini, and Lotti. He next visited Rome, | 
where he had an opportunity of hearing compositions and | 
performers of the first class. In this city the elder Scarlatti | 
had brought vocal music, and Corelli instrumental, to great | 
perfection. At the celebrated Cardinal Ottoboni’s, by whom | 
Handel was greatly caressed and patronized, he had fre- 
quently the advantage of hearing the natural and elegant 
Corelli perform his own compositions. Here the young Ger-| 
man produced a Serenata, entitled Il Trionfo del Tempo. 
After this he proceeded to Naples, where he set Acis and 
Galatea in Italian, but totally different from the English’ 
composition which afterwards added such honors to his’ 





to be absent for a twelvemonth, or even more, without either 
delay or reduction of the grant. On these conditions he 
accepted the Elector’s bounty. When he arrived in Eng- 
land, in the winter of 1710, the opera was under the man- 
agement of Aaron Hill. The story of Rinaldo, from Tasso, 
formed into an opera by Rossi, was put into his hands, and 
its success corresponded with the high expectation raised 
by the name of the composer. This justification of the 
terms in which fame had announced his merits to the Bri- 
tish public, drew from our amateurs the warmest and most 
pressing solicitations to make Londen the place of his future 
residence. But he resisted their importunities, and after a 
twelvemonth’s stay in England, returned to Hanover. On 
taking leave of the Queen (Anne) she made him some valu- 
able presents, and intimated a desire to see him again. 

On his return to Hanover, he found that Steffani had 
resigned to him the mastership of the chapel. He shortly 
afterwards composed for the electoral Princess, Caroline, 
afterwards Queen of England, twelve chamber duets, less 
simple, but quite as clear and unembarrassed in their tex- 
ture as those of Steffani, whose style, in these compositions, 
he avowedly and very successfully imitated. After re- 
maining two years with the Elector, he was permitted to 
revisit England; his salary still remaining the same. He 
arrived in England about the latter end of the year 1712, at 
which time the negotiations for the peace of Utrecht were 


‘carrying on. Inthe ensuing year the treaty was concluded ; 


a public thanksgiving was ordered for the occasion, and 
Handel received a command from the Queen to compose a 
Te Deum and Jubilate. These were performed at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the Queen herself attending the service. On 
the death of the Queen, in 1714, when the Elector of Ha- 
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nover came over to assume the government of England, he 
had two strong grounds of resentment against Handel. One 
of these was the breach of his engagement to return within 
a reasonable time to Hanover; and the other, his having 
assisted towards celebrating, as happy and glorious, an event 
which by many was considered as detrimental to the in- 
terests, not only of this kingdom, but of all the Protestant 
powers of Europe. In order to avert the king’s displeasure, 
his former friend, Baron Kilmansegge, contrived an expe- 
dient, which nothing but the sincerest friendship for Han- 
del could have suggested. He arranged a party of pleasure 
on the Thames, in which the King condescended to share 
a part, and having informed Handel of his design, advised 
him to prepare some music for the occasion. This counsel 
he followed, by producing those movements which constitute 
his celebrated Water Music ; and which were performed 
under his own directions, in a barge attendant on that 
wherein were the King and his party. Upon hearing this 
music, which has since been so justly celebrated, his Ma- 
jesty, equallv delighted and surprised by its excellence, 
eagerly inquired who was the composer. The Baron ac- 
quainted the King, that it was the production of a faithful 
servant of his Majesty, who conscious of the cause of dis- 
pleasure he had given to so gracious a protector, durst not 
presume to approach the royal presence, till he had received 
an assurance of pardon, which he trusted his future devotion 
and gratitude would merit. This intercession having been 
accepted, Handel was restored to favor, and honored with 
flattering marks of royal approbation. As a ratification of 
this peace, his Majesty was pleased to double the pension of 
£200 a year, previously settled on him by Queen Anne; 
and not many years after, when he was employed to teach 
the Princesses, arother pension of £200 was added to the 
former grants by Queen Caroline. 

His recovery of the royal favor determined Handel to 
make England the country of his residence. His acquaint- 
ance was courted by several of the nobility and gentry, and 
among others by the highly cultivated and tasteful Earl of 
Burlington, in whose mansion in Piccadilly he took up his 
settled abode. Here he was left at liberty to follow the dic- 
tates of his genius, and freely pursue the course of his stu- 
dies, which can scarcely be said to have been interrupted by 
his occasional direction of that nobleman’s evening concerts, 
in which his own musi¢ generally formed the most promi- 
nent part. At this hospitable mansion he resided three 
years, during which period he published three operas, Ama- 
dis, Theseus, and Pastor Fido, besides a variety of detach- 
ed pieces, vocal and instrumental. 

In the year 1718, he received an invitation from the cele- 
brated Duke of Chandos, to undertake the direction of the 
chapel at his superb mansion of Cannons. It did not accord 
with his Grace’s ideas of magnificence, to have any other 
superintendent of his chapel than the greatest musician of 
the kingdom. Settled with this nobleman, he composed 
those anthems that soon became so celebrated, amounting 
to about twenty in number; of which Dr. Arnold published 
twelve, in his voluminous edition of Handel’s works. Du- 
ring his two years’ residence at Cannons, he produced also 
the chief part of his hautbois concertos, sonatas, lessons, 
organ fugues, Acts and Galatea, ard the oratorio of Esther. 
These are al] so masterly and exquisite in their several 
kinds, that had the efforts of his genius been limited to them, 
his name would have been held in reverence so long as the 
characters in which they are written continued to be under- 
stood 

We are now arrived at the busiest, the most glorious, and 
yct the most anxious, period of Handel’s life. This great 














musician had reached that stage of existence which Dante 
calls, 
Il mezzo del cammin di nostra vita ;* 

when the faculties have attained their utmost vigor. He 
was endowed with extraordinary natural powers, highly im- 
proved by cultivation; with a hand which no difficulties 
could embarrass; a genius original and inexhaustible. 
Such was Handel, when he entered into his engagement 
with the principal nobility and gentry as composer and con- 
ductor of the new establishment entitled the Royal Acade-. 
my of Music. But though it would seem that the views of 
the Academy were at first almost exclusively directed to- 
wards Handel, yet the institution was scarcely established, 
before Bononcini and Attilio were invited from the Conti- 
nent. The arrival of these masters was the commencement 
of a contest, which raged for a long time with fury, and 
would have continued much longer, had not the belligerent 
parties come into close action, by bringing their powers into 
opposition and contrast in a single piece. The great ques- 
tion respecting the comparative abilities of Handel, Bonon- 
cini and Attilio, was determined by their conjunction .in 
Muzio Scevola, Of this opera, Attilio composed the first 
act, Bononcini the second, and Handel the third; and the 
public judgment, by universally awarding the palm to the 
latter, terminated the competition, and left him withovt a 
rival. The victory, however, did not produce all the con- 
sequences that were anticipated; though it humbled the 
adversaries of Handel, it did not reduce them to the neces. 
sity of a precipitate retreat, or even leave the conqueror in 
possession of the field. After the decision just mentioned, 
some of the best compositions of Bononcini and Attilio were 
produced, and performed with that applause, which candor 
cannot but allow they justly merited. Handel, however, 
continued to fulfil his engagements with the opera sub- 
scribers till the year 1726, when his employment of Signora 
Faustina, and refusal either to compose for the principal 
singer, Senesino, or have any farther concern with him, in 
spite of the determination of the noble directors to the con- 
trary, laid the foundation for a dispute, which, with other 
untoward circumstances, terminated in the subversion of 
the whole undertaking. 

The particulars of this long protracted and eventful con- 
test with the nobility, will be detailed in another part of our 
publication ; it only remains to sum up this melancholy part 
of Handel’s history, by stating that, after a struggle which 
lasted more than three years, during which time he was 
obliged to draw out of the funds the whole of that property, 
amounting to above £10,000, which in his prosperous days 
he had accumulated, he gave up the matter entirely, and 
discovered to the world that, in this dreadful conflict, he had 
not only suffered in his fortune, but also most seriously in 
his health, both bodily and mental. 

At length so serious a dejection of mind was brought on, 
that he was advised to iry the waters of Tunbridge. Here, 
however, his complaint increased to such a degree, that his 
mental faculties became affected ; and to complete his dis- 
tress, the palsy seized his right arm, and the whole of the 
limb was rendered incapable of performing its natural func- 
tions. Medicines having been found ineffectual for the re- 
lief of his disorder, he was, but not without much difficulty, 
prevailed upon to resort to Aix-la-Chapelle. There he re- 
ceived so much benefit from the waters, that at the end of a 
few weeks, he went immediately from the bath to the organ 
of the great convent of the city, and performed in such a 
manner, that the good nuns imputed his restoration to no- 
thing less thar. a miracle. He returned to London perfectly 

* In the mid passage of our life’s career. 
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reinstated in his health; and such was his high and intrepid 
spirit, and such the unbending firmness of his character, 
that the same year he actually made another effort at Covent 
Garden to regain the public favor by the performance of 
Atalante, Justin, Arminius, and Berenice. But these did 
not at all answer his expectations; and the indifference of 
the town towards Handel and his productions, now became 
evident in the fruitless attempt of his friends to render the 
above compositions beneficial to him by their publication : 
the subscriptions proved scarcely sufficient to defray the 
expense of printing. Convinced at length by severe expe- 
rience, he gave another and more fortunate direction to his 
studies, better suited, as he was himself heard to declare, to 
the circumstances of a man now advancing into the vale of 
years. He determined to adopt that species of composition 
so common in countries where the Roman Catholic religion 
prevails, called, Concerto Spirituale or Oratorio. He was 
well acquainted with the sacred writings, and was sensible 
that the sublime and affecting sentiments with which they 
abound, would afford opportunities of displaying his talents 
to the greatest advantage. He felt assured, too, that a 
London audience, struck with the dignity of such music as 
he felt conscious he could produce, and feeling the propriety 
of a sacred drama during the Lent season, would not fail to 
encourage the annual performance of oratorios in the me- 
tropolis. Of this, the recollection of the applause excited 
by the performance of his Esther at the Academy of An- 
cient Music, in 1731; and, of the same oratorio and that of 
his Deborah at Covent Garden, in 1732, made him the more 
confident. 

He accordingly put his plan in execution, and in 1738, 
Israelin Egypt, Saul, and the Messiah, followed each other 
in splendid succession. As another novelty, he also intro- 
duced between the acts of these oratorios a species of music, 
of which he may be said to be the inventor,—the organ 
concerto. Few, except Handel’s intimate friends, knew 
that on this instrument he had scarcely an equal in the 
world ; and he was himself well aware that he had a style 
of performing on it, which, at least, had the charm of novelty 
to recommend it. ‘The full harmony of the instrumental 
parts in these compositions, contrasted with those elegant 
solo passages with which he interspersed them, had a most 
wonderiul and striking effect. 

Strange as it may appear, that most transcendent effort 
of Handel’s genius, the Messiah, on its first performance at 
Covent Garden, in 1741, met with an unfavorable reception. 
It is suspected, that its ill success was owing to cabal and 
faction, for a portion of the old leaven of discord still remain- 
ed. Aware of this, our spirited composer, whose judgment 
of its superior merit could not be shaken by the ill-will and 
imjustice of an English audience, determined to try its ef- 
fect on the unbiassed and more susceptible feelings of a 
Dublin auditory. Pope, in his Dunciad, alluding to this 
circumstance, addresses the following well known lines to 
the Goddess of Dulness :— 

“ Strong in new arms, lo! Giant Handel stands, 
Like bold Briaries with his hundred hands; 
To stir, to rouse, to shake the soul, he comes, 
And Jove’s own thunders follow Mars’s drums. 


Arrest him, Goddess! or you sleep no more :— 
She heard; and drove him to th’ Hibernian shore.” 


On his way to Ireland, he was detained at Chester by 
contrary winds. Wishing to try some of his music, he in- 
quired if there were any choirmen or others in the place, 
who could sing at sight. Some of the most likely persons 
were mentioned to him, and among the rest a printer of the 
name of Janson. A time was fixed for the rehearsal, but 





alas! on trial of a chorus, poor Janson failed so egregiously, 


that Handel, after swearing in four or five different langua- 
ges, cried out, in broken English: “ You shcauntrel! tit 
not you dell me, dat you could sing at soite ?”—* Yes, Sir,” 
said the printer, “ and so I can, but not at first sight!” 

On his arrival in Dublin, he, with equal judgment and 
humanity, began by performing the Messiah for the benefit 
of the city prison. All was admiration and applause, and 
the whole was hailed as a wonderful effort of art. Handel 
was assisted by the famous Mrs. Cibber, and by Dubourg, 
who was leader of the band. One evening the latter, having 
a close to make ad libitum, wandered about so long, that he 
seemed uncertain of the original key; but at length coming 
to the shake, which was to terminate this long close, Han- 
del, to the great delight of the audience, cried out loud 
enough to be heard in the most remote parts of the theatre, 
—‘ Welcome home, welcome home, Mr. Dubourg ?” 

After remaining eight or nine months in Ireland, where 
he extended his fame, and began to repair his fortune, Han- 
del returned to London, and recommenced his oratorios. 
Taught by the warmer criticism of the sister kingdom, Eng- 
land discovered the excellence to which she had been so 
wilfully blind, and lavished her praises on what she had be- 
fore dismissed with indifference. His next sacred produc- 
tion was Samson, which the London amateurs, rendered wise 
by their former error, received with all merited applause. 
The same season they also made an amende honorable to the 
merits of the Messiah, which, for the honor of the public at 
large, and to the confusion of cabal and faction, was receiv- 
ed with universal enthusiasm ; and from that time to the 
present hour, this great work has been heard in all parts of 
the kingdom with increasing reverence and delight. It has 
fed the hungry, clothed the naked, healed the sick, and 
promoted religious feeling, more than any single musical 
production in this or any other country. As this oratorio 
had now raised him so high in the estimation of the public, 
Handel, actuated by motives of the purest benevolence, 
formed the laudable resolution of performing it annually, for 
the benefit of the Foundling Hospital, which he persevered 
in to the end of his life. ‘The organ in the chapel of this 
hospital was likewise a present from the benevolent musi- 
cian ; and he presented the charity with a fair copy of the 
original score of the Messiah. This act of bounty was so 
ill understood by some of the governors, that, imagining this 
deed gave them an exclusive right to its performance, they 
formed the singular resolution of applying to Parliament to 
legalize their claim. But, first of all, it was deemed neces- 
sary to obtain Handel’s concurrence, and accordingly a 
deputation of these gentlemen waited upon him with their 
strange, though well-meant, requisition. But the musician, 
bursting in a rage, which the music he has put in the mouth 
of Polypheme would but faintly express, exclaimed: ‘‘'Te 
deivel! For vat sal de Foundlings put mein oratorio in de 
Parlement? ‘Te deivel! mein music sal not go to de Par. 
lement !” 

But though the Messiah increased in reputation every 
year, yet to some others of his oratorios the houses were so 
thin, as not even to defray the expenses. On these occa- 
sions he was wont, as pleasantly as philosophically, to con- 
sole his friends, when, previously to the curtain being drawn 
up, they have lamented that the house was so empty, by 
saying: ‘“‘ Never mind, de moosic vil sound de petter.” 
Theodora was one of the oratorios thus unfortunately aban- 
doned, and he was glad if any professors who did not per- 
form would accept of orders for admission. Two gentlemen 
of this description having applied to Handel after the dis- 
grace of Theodora for an order to hear the Messiah, he cried 





out: “Oh! your sarvant, mien-herrein, you are tamnable 
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tainty! you would not go to Theodora—der was room enough 
to tance there, when that was perform.”——George the Se- 
cond, was a steady patron of Handel during all his calami- 
ties, and constantly attended his oratorios, even when they 
were abandoned by his court. 

Handel, late in life, like the two greatest of the poets, 
Homer and Milton, was afflicted with blindness. This, how- 
ever it might dispirit and embarrass him at other times, had 
no effect on his nerves or intellects in public. Unable to 
conduct his oratorios, he called in the aid of Mr. Smith, the 
son of his faithful copyist and friend ; a young man of con- 
siderable abilities, and not inadequate to this new and ho- 
norable station. He, however, continued to play concertos 
and voluntaries between the acts, with the same vigor of 
thought and touch for which he had ever been so justly re- 
nowned ; and, placed at the conductor’s elbow, still assisted 
in the general direction of the performance. Nothing could 
be more affecting than to see this venerable musician, now 
upwards of seventy, led forward to the front of the stage, to 
make an obeisance to that public, which he had for so many 
years charmed and instructed. When Samson was perform- 
ed, and Beard sang with feeling the words, 

Total eclipse—no sun, no moon, 
All dark amid the blaze of noon, 

the association of ideas, and the view of the sightless musi- 
cian seated beside the organ, affected every body to tears. 
Handel continued not only to perform in public after this 
affliction, but also to compose in private. The duet and 
chorus in Judas Maccabeus, Sion now his head shall raise, 
were dictated to Mr. Smith after the total privation of sight. 
This composition, so late in life, and under such depressing 
circumstances, confirms an opinion of Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ That 
it seldom happens to men of powerful intellects and original 
genius, to be robbed of mental vigor by age ; it is only the 
feeble-minded and fool-born part of the creation, who fall 
into that species of imbecility, which gives occasion to say 
that they are superannuated: for these, when they retire 
late in life from the world on which they have lived by re- 
tailing the sense of others, are instantly reduced to indigence 
of mind.” Dryden, Newton, Dr. Johnson himself, and our 
admirable musician, are striking illustrations of this doc- 
trine. He was Handel to the last, for he assisted and per- 
formed at one of his oratorios on the 6th of April, and expi- 
red that day week, Friday, the 13th of April, 1759. 

He was buried in Westminster Abbey, where a monu- 
ment, designed by the celebrated Roubiliac, marks the place 
of hisinterment. The ingenious sculptor has placed a scroll 
in his hand, bearing the words, Z know that my Redeemer 
Liveth, containing the subject of the melody to which these 
words are so admirably set in his Messiah. 

Asa man, Handel may justly rank with the moral and the 
pious ; as a scholar, with the general class of the well-edu- 
cated; but, as a musician, he is above all rank ; for when 
we consider the wide range of his powers; when we reflect 
that the church, the theatre, and the chamber, were equally 
adorned by his talents; that every species of voice, and 
every kind of instrument, owed new charms to the fertility 
of his imagination ; that, in a word, the lovers of any parti- 
cular style of music, found in him ise subject of their admi- 
ration ;—where is the musician that can rank with him ? 
He united the depth and elaborate contrivance of his own 
country, with all of elegance and facility of the Italian 
school. In his instrumental compositions there is a vigor, 
variety, learning, and invention, superior to every other 
composer : in his organ fugues, a science that is always free 
from pedantry, and in his choruses, a grandeur and subli- 
mity that have never been equalled. Many excellences he 








might possess in common with other great musicians, but in 
the latter qualification he stands altogether unrivalled ; he 
has given us feelingly to know that there is a sublime in 
music, as well as in poetry and painting. This sublimity, 
by which Handel’s works are particularly characterized, 
will continue to engage the admiration of the world so long 
as the love of harmony itself shall exist. 





ROYAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL IN WESTMINSTER . 
ABBEY. 


Tue portion of the Church, in which was performed the 
musical festival of 1784, and that of the gps week, was 
the nave, including its centre and side aisles, and extending 
from the great west entrance to the screen of the choir. 

The nave of Westminster Abbey is in height one hun- 
dred and one feet, and the cime of the roof continues in a 
line with that of the eastern portion, carrying the eye 
from east to west along a line three hundred and seventy- 
five feet in length. The width of the nave, including 
the side aisles, is seventy-five fect. Here there was a mag- 
nificent apartment, noble in its dimensions, beautiful in its 
proportions, and, by association, exciting the dullest breast 
and awakening the coldest imagination. The clustered 
columns, from which spring the lofty arches that support 
the roof, were formed into new parietes by the fronts of long 
galleries occupying the side aisles, descending one-third of 
the shafts of the column, and ascending to the back walls 
at a height superior to the key-stonesof the arches. Thus 
were formed the upper galleries. Corresponding sittings 
were formed on the floor beneath in the same aisles, which 
were panelled off from the centre aisle in the same manner. 
The side galleries alone were thus capable of accommoda- 
ting a vast number of persons. From the under galleries 
the Abbey appeared only an extensive saloon, while from 
those above the whole character of the building was visible 
in all its extent and grandeur. In the centre of the great 
west window, beneath the portraits of the patriarchs, was 
the upper seat of the central orchestra, which descended to 
the level of the fronts of the upper galleries, and was conti- 
nued with, and connected the panelling between them. 
The depth of this orchestra can only be conceived by those 
who know the place. From the centre of the floor, the 
kettle drums at the extreme elevation appeared like cricket- 
balls. On the right and left of the central orchestra arose 
the galleries erected for the choruses, the semi-chorus occu- 
pying the fronts of these galleries and the second and third 
rows of the central orchestra. Behind these were the instru- 
ments. Thus were occupied the west end and the sides. 
At the east end of the nave, formed by the screen of the 
choir, was constructed a recess, of three stalls, elevated on 
a platform, for the reception of their Majesties ; above which 
rose galleries extending to the side aisles, and beneath the 
lantern, and covering a portion of the transepts. The royal 
stalls were formed of crimson, with gold ornaments ; the 
centre stall being lined with purple. The fronts of the 
orchestra and the side galleries with crimson, with yellow 
lace and deep fringe, and ornaments of gold. The back of 
the side aisles was temporary, and was framed of pilasters 
of crimson and gold instead of the columns, the arches 
being hung with a floating drapery of white linen, each 
embroidered with an ornamented lyre. 

The floor was filled with seats, each backed and covered 
with erimson, and numbered according to the tickets issued. 
These were the reserved seats. The entrance to these 
seats and to the orchestra was by the great wext doors ; the 
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approach to the side galleries by the west, north, and south 
doors ; and the approach for royalty and the directors by the 
east, at Poet’s Corner. 

The effect of these arrangements was precision, order, 
regularity, and an imposing whole. The light was abun- 
dant, well spread, and of the same tone; the spectator and 
auditor secure (except in the under galleries of the side 
aisles) of hearing, seeing, and being seen ; but there was a 
vast sacrifice of the picturesque to this order and neatness, 
and a great absorption of sound by the quantity and quality 
of the hangings. 

But we must attempt to give the reader some idea of the 
general arrangements. Entering the nave at the great west- 
ern door of the cathedral, the royal box faces the visiter, 
and the orchestra, filled to an enormous height with musi- 
cians, is immediately above his head. The principal singers 
and semi-chorus are two or three deep in front of the orches- 
tra, while the chorus, as we have said, are posted within the 
two last arches on either side of the nave, on an acclivity 
which carries the heads of some of the singers almost to the 
roof—and as they are in many instances placed out of sight, 
so almost as frequently they are out of hearing. The organ 
erected for the performance by Mr. Gray, has a movement 
which enables the organist to sit with his face to the 
conductor and audience. The drums (on these occa- 
sions instruments of magnificent and poetical effect) are 
placed at a great elevation in a kind of turret on one side of 
the orchestra ; and as far as the pleasure of the eye is con- 
cerned, nothing can be more gratifyingly symmetrical than 
the arrangement of the performers. 

Let the reader imagine the orchestra and its opposing 
gallery, and the galleries at the sides, above the royal stalls 
and platform, and the arrangement at the entrance; the 
ground floor, and the side seats in the aisles on the floor, 
filled as they were on Tuesday and Thursday, and the 
grandeur of the —_ dail may be conceived. The King 
and Queen occupied the purple-lined recess. On the right 
of his Majesty sat the Princess Augusta and the Prince 
Duke of Saxe Meiningen. On the left of the Queen, behind, 
were the lords and officers in waiting. The guests and train 
of both their Majesties filled the stalls at each side, and on 
the platform beneath stood bishops and counsellors, ambas- 
sadors and distinguished foreigners, officers and dignitaries. 
The King wore an admiral’s uniform, with a riband and 
star; the Queen a morning dress, the plainest of the 
assembly. ‘The Duke of Saxe Meiningen, an Austrian 
uniform. The uniforms of Russia, Prussia, France, and 
England, were mingled on the platform, with the gowns and 
robes of the prelates; and then, as far as the eye could 
sweep, as much variety of color as female taste and fancy 
could be divided into, and as much of female beauty as ever 
was gathered under one roof. The ladies were throughout 
as nine to one in proportion to the gentlemen, and their 
unaffected charms, their gay yet simple dresses, mingling 
with those of their more sober suited lords, made an ensem- 
ble which the monk of old would have incurred the penalty 
of the wandering Jew to be called on now to witness. 


THE MUSIC. 

The public of the present day, by the eagerness with 
which they crowd to performances like the Westminster 
Festival, show that they are fully aware of the peculiar 
property of music, of choral music, more especially, viz.— 
to increase in effect in proportion to the number of perform- 
ers. It is this which gives a kind of vitality to music not 
to be claimed for other arts. Though familiarity with a 
work of genius may have deadened its power over us, and 





let it be poetry, painting, or music, the most delightful piece, 
without some varying circumstances, will become monoto- 
nous, and almost distasteful; yet in music the oldest and 
most familiar thing, by some new and favorable locality, or 
by some extraordinary augmentation of performers, acquires 
a freshness and power of which it would hardly have been 
deemed susceptible. The perfection of composition (that 
is, as much as can be conceived of the poetical and scientific 
arrangements of sounds to the expression of feeling and 
sentiment) has been perhaps reached, and we are warranted 
in supposing that few efforts of the human mind are likely 
to surpass what Bach, Handel, and some others, have be- 
queathed to us: but the perfection of performance is specu- 
lative ; and as we know neither the limits of effect, nor of 
sensation, we must only expect to realize this utopian dream 
in some more perfect sphere than the present. Perhaps 
there is not a more consoling thought to the lover of music, 
in an age which is not distinguished by creative energy, 
than the new interest that old things have the power to 
assume under peculiarly favorable circumstances. The 
hundredth time of hearing proves sometimes to be the first, 
and “ trifles former knowings.” 


Orcuestra, VocaL AND InstrUMENTAL, oF 1834. 
Conductor, Sir George Smart. 


PRINCIPAL VOCAL PERFORMERS. 

Madms. Caradori Allen, and Stockhausen; Miss Ste- 
phens, Mrs. W. Knyvett, H. R. Bishop, E. Seguin, and Sey- 
mour ; Miss Betts, Bruce, H. Cawse, Chambers, Lloyd, Mas- 
son, C. Novello, Romer, Shirreff, Turner, Wagstaff, and 
Woodyatt; Masters Howe and Smith; Messrs. Braham, 
Vaughan, Bellamy, H. Phillips, Bennett, Chapman, Goul- 
den, Hawkins, Hobbs, Horncastle, Machin, F. Robinson, 
W. Robinson, J. B. Sale, Sapio, E. Seguin, Stretton, E. 
Taylor, and Terrail. Mademoiselle Giulietta Grisi for the 
second and third performances ; Signors Rubini and Zu- 
chelli for the second performance; Signors Ivanhoff and 
Tamburini for the third performance. 


ORGANISTS. 

First performance—Mr. V. Novello, Ist and 2d parts; 
and Mr. Attwood, 3d part. Second performance—Mr. H. 
R. Bishop, Ist part; and Mr. Turle, 2d and 3d parts. 
Third performance—Dr. Crotch, Ist and 2d parts; and 
Mr. Adams, 3d part. Fourth performance—Mr. W. Kny- 
vett. 

VIOLIN. 

Signor Spagnoletti, Ist and 2d parts of first perform- 
ance; Mr. 'T’. Cooke, 3d part of first performance ; Mr. 
Weichsel, second performance ; Mr. Mori, third perform- 
ance; Mr. Cramer, fourth performance. 


LEADERS. 


Comparative Tasie—1834, 1784. 




















1834 | 1784 | 1834 1784 
-———'-———|| Cantos— Sane Seas 
Violins 80} 96 Females. . | 113 il 
She 6 awe 32 | 26 Boye « « « 32 | 47 
Violoncellos. . . 18} 21 Altos 74 | 48 
Double Basses . . 18; 15 Tenors . a 70 | 83 
SNR ase fe 8a 10 6 Basses... . 108 | 84 
Oboes... 12| 26 —— |-—— 
Clarionets . 8; — 397 | 273 
Bassoons . 12} 27 
ins teh, © sie 10 | 12) Italian singers from 
Trumpets ... 8; 12 the Opera . 5 2 
Trombones .. . 8 6 Instrumenis . | 3 251 
Ophicleides . 2|— 
Serpents . 2|;— 

le ae 3 4 } 
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First Performance— Tuesday, June 24. 

Part I.— The Coronation Anthem, “‘ Zadok the priest” 
—Handel. Haydn’s Sacred Oratorio, The Creation.— 
Introduction, “ Representation of Chaos.”  Recit. Mr. 
Bellamy, ‘In the beginning.” Chorus, “ And the Spirit of 
God.” Recit. Mr. Vaughan, and Air, “ Now vanish.” 
Chorus, ‘‘ Despairing, cursing.” Recit. Mr. Bellamy, ‘ And 
God made the firmament.” Air, Miss Stephens, and Chorus, 
“The marvellous work.” Recit. and Air, Mr. Phillips, 
“Rolling in foaming billows.” Recit. and Air, Madame 
Caradori Allen, ‘“‘ With verdure clad.” Recit. Mr. Hobbs, 
and Chorus, ‘‘ Awake the harp.” Recit. accomp., Mr. 
Braham, “ In splendor bright.” Chorus, “The heavens 
are telling ;” the trio by Miss Clara Novello, Mr. Vaughan, 
and Mr. J. B. Saie. 

Part I1.—Recit. and Air, Madame Stockhausen, 
‘On mighty pens.” Recit. Mr. Phillips, “ Ye winged 
tribes.’ ‘Trio, Mrs. H. R. Bishop, Mr. F. Robinson and 
Mr. Phillips, ‘‘ Most beautiful appear.” Trio and Chorus, 
“The Lord is great.” Recit. and air, Mr. Sapio, ‘ In 
native worth.” Recit. Mr. F. Robinson, and Chorus, 
‘* Achieved is the glorious work.” Trio, Miss Clara Novello, 
Mr. Vaughan, and Mr. W. Robinson, ‘On thee each living 
soul.” Chorus, ‘ Achieved is the glorious work.” Recit. 
Mr. Hobbs, “In rosy mantle.” Duet, Mrs. H. R. Bishop 
and Mr. E. Taylor, “‘ By thee with bliss.” Chorus, “ For 
ever blessed.” Recit. Mr. Phillips, “Our duty we per- 
formed.” Duet, Mrs. W. Knyvett and Mr. Phillips, “Grace- 
ful consort.” Recit. Mr. Hobbs, “O! favored pair.”’ Cho- 
rus, the solos by Miss Clara Novello, Mr. Terrail, Mr. Hobbs, 
and Mr. Chapman, “ Praise the Lord of earth and sky.” 

Part III.—A selection from Handel’s Sacred Oratorio, 
Samson.—Overture. Recit. Mr. Vaughan, “ This day a 
solemn feast.” Chorus of the priests of Dagon, “ Awake 
the trumpet’s lofty sound.” Recit. Mr. Braham, “O loss 
of sight,” and Air, ‘ ‘Total eclipse !’ Chorus, “ O first crea- 
ted beam.” Recit. Miss Turner, “ No words of peace.” 
Recit. Messrs. Phillips and Hobbs. Air, Mr. Phillips, 
“Honor and arms.” Recit. Miss Turner, “Here lies the 


roof.” Chorus, “ Fix’d in his everlasting seat.” Recit. 
Miss Clara Novello, ‘The body comes.” Recit. Mr. J. B. 
Sale, “‘ There shall all Israel’s valiant youth resort.” The 


Dead March. Air, Miss Stephens, “ Let the bright sera- 
phim.” Chorus, “ Let their celestial concerts all unite.” 
Not a sound of tuning was heard previous to the per- 
formance, nor scarcely during its c™.-°e; but, before the 
termination of the second act, we hi. roason to repent this 
omission, for some of the stringed ins.. uments began to get 
false. However, asa commencement, this silence was good, 
and enriched the effect of the dispersion of the simple 
chords, with which the coronation anthem opens. The fine 
quality of tone produced by this vast body of stringed instru- 
ments, all nicely subdued and in tune, struck the hearer 
with wonder and delight. It was most conspicuous in the 
movement to which we allude. Those admirably chosen 
chords will never grow old, but remain the ever-enduring 
pillars of church harmony. If any deficiency were observ- 
able in the orchestra, it was a weakness in the bass, but the 
pedal pipes of the organ in part supplied this want. The 
effects of the low pipes in the piano parts of the choruses 
are invaluable, and it is to be lamented that the organ em- 
ployed, though far from despicable, has not more weight 
and substance. Organs intended to accompany a band 
and chorus, should have the double diapasons put upon the 
keys to give greater certainty to the performer, and they 
cannot have too great a volume of tone as far as the fifteenth, 
the mixture stops being seldom good for employment with 





\the orchestra, on account of their penetrating and peculiar 
quality. The effects of the organ throughout the day were 
well imagined and executed by Messrs. Attwood and 
Novello, and we shall see whether the change of performers 
which does away with the advantage of experience, be cal- 
culated to improve the discharge of this onerous duty. 

From the first the chorus announced their ability and 
steadiness, and, with the exception of a slight trip in the 
‘Fix’d in his everlasting seat,” where a party of the tenors 
gave a G for a D rather strong, there was scarcely an error 
of time or tune worthy notice. If we may judge from what 
we heard of the advance of provincial choristers, that 
advance has almost surpassed belief. But the severer ordeal 
of these performers is approaching. The execution of the 
Hallelujah to the Coronation Anthem (a movement delight- 
ful to musicians for the novelty of its form, among the 
multiform choruses of Handel,) displayed all the spirit of 
the author. It was of this movement that Battishill, the 
organist, was wont to say (speaking with a characteristic 
professional familiarity,) that he would give all the shoes in 
his shop to have invented a certain close in it—we believe 
the remarkable and very unexpected cadence in F sharp 
minor. It is good to be in possession of these kinds of 
associations and links of sympathy with celebrated men. 
They who would compare notes with Battishill may have 
their attention profitably directed to a beauty of composition 
before unnoticed. 

In remarking upon a work so well known as Haydn’s 
Creation, we shall confine our observations to those parts 
which, from the locality or other circumstances, have derived 
a character of novelty. Dr. Burney mentions, in his account 
of the former festival, and with great praise, as it certainly 
deserved, the subdued tone which the vast body of stringed 
instruments preserved in accompanying the songs. On the 
present occasion but a few violins are permitted to accom- 
pany the solos—and these few seem to pride themselves in 
playing the ritornelli in a rasping and tasteless manner. 
This is peculiarly observable in the music of Handel; in 
which, if more were permitted to accompany, and the 
necessity of delicacy and taste enjoined upon all, great 
pleasure would be given, for one of the finest effects of a 
great orchestra is its piano. At present, more than three 
parts of the performers remain unemployed, except during 
the choruses, which is certainly not the way to make the 
most of the occasion. 

In the performance of the representation of Chaos, we 
were forcibly struck with the necessity of doubling some of 
the wind instrument parts against such a mass of stringed 
instruments. The arpeggios on the clarionet (a beautiful 
effect when the proportions of the orchestra, as imagined by 
the composer, are preserved,) was completely covered and 
inaudible. Though the wind instruments are naturally of 
a more penetrating tone than the stringed, nothing can be 
more unreasonabie than to suppose that the latter may be 
increased ad libitum, and the former go, as usual, in single 
pairs. Mr. Bellamy (the Nestor of a venerable choir, 
almost contemporary, Braham, Vaughan, Sale, &c.) opened 
the Creation with a feeble tone, but a good and youthful 
heart. Some tremulousness was to be pardoned in one 
who had uplifted a voice at the commemoration of Handel. 
A singer of more physical force than Mr. Vaughan should 
have been selected for the tenor solo, “‘ Now vanish.” 
Vaughan was always best in the ancient school, but the 
present weakness of his organ was, in this instance, an im- 
portant disqualification. The chorus, “ Despairing, curs- 
ing,” which is one of the most characteristic and imaginative 
of the work, was led off with great spirit and precision, and 
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the admirable ensemble and expression at “ A new created 
world,” indicated a very high state of cultivation in each 
individual singer. Since we heard this, the chorus have, 
in the highest degree, excited our astonishment and delight. 
The principal soprano part in ‘‘ The marvellous work” 
should have been given to some one in the possession of 
more robust powers than Miss Stephens. The high C, with 
which Billington used to create so much effect, towering 
over the whole orchestra with her clear and brilliant tone, 
was omitted. Mr. H. Phillips has made a perfect study of 
“Rolling in foaming billows’—nothing gould be more 
admirable than the chasteness and keeping of his style in this 
song, or more beautifully appropriate than his cadence. To 
Madame Caradori the same praise applies, without the least 
reservation. She sings with perfect ease, and unerring 
judgment. The little morsel of recitative given by Hobbs, 
before the chorus, “‘ Awake the harp,” promises in that 
young man a singer of future eminence ; he has a pure 
voice, with taste and good sense. ‘They who can listen to 
Mr. Braham with pleasure “ In splendor bright,” are, per- 
haps, more fortunate than ourselves. What is good in his 
conception of this piece is more than counterbalanced by the 
artificial and extravagant. Haydn, assuredly, never con- 
templated the rise to A with the rush downwards at “ darts his 
beams,” nor the tawdry, theatrical close which Mr. Braham 
makes after the shake. Mr, Braham has been incautiously 
praised for the daring of genius—which leads him into great 
mistakes. ‘Though he is a surprising man, his years con. 
sidered, it must be confessed that his voice is now more 
curious than pleasing, for it hardly possesses two equal notes, 
and this alternation of loud and soft is only preserved mode- 
rately in tune by the most painful effort and indefatigable 
straining. We have to notice this singer, however, with 
the highest commendation in the third part of the morning’s 
performances. 

“The Heavens are telling,” is a chorus not much to our 
taste, admirably as it was sung, and grand as is its climax. 
Among other examples to which the bonus dormitat Home- 
rus will apply, we remember a passage, selected by S. Wes- 
ley from this chorus, as an instance of triviality in the 
accompaniment of a fugued point. He alluded to the 


quavers at the following passage :— 
mi SUES ieee ved 
es — ee . 
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The won - der of his works. 


The justice of his criticism is, in our opinion, unanswerable. 
But whoever would undertake to defend the Creation from 
the charge of frequent lapses of genius, and a too general 
lightness of style for a sacred work, would undertake a very 
difficult and thankless task. 

As the second act contained, for the most part, but well 
known pieces by the accustomed singers, we shall pass it 
briefly, staying only, by the way, to pay our tribute of ap- 
plause to Mr. H. Phillips for the simplicity and true taste 
with which he executed the rich morsel in D minor, which 
has only the accompaniment of violoncelli, viole and contra- 
bass, ‘ Ye winged tribes.” This is one of the most delecta- 
ble pieces of the whole oratorio. Sir George Smart’s time 
in the various movements appears to us generally correct ; 
but we thought the trio, “‘ Most beautiful appear,” somewhat 
too fast. Mr. F. Robinson, from Dublin, who here sus- 
tained the tenor, hasa pretty good voice, and sings in tune, 
but his style is ort of considerable additions in pcint 


ofelegance. His brother, Mr. W. Robinson, a bass singer, 








is much inferior, both in natural endowments and acquired 
skill. ‘Timidity had evidently robbed him of his powers, 
so that he was totally inadequate to undertake the bass of 
the trio, ‘On Thee each living soul.” The ascent of the 
bass voice to the E flat, was most perseveringly out of tune, 
and wrought upon the other singers the usual effects observa- 
ble in insecure co-operation. 

The third part of the Creation, the beauty of which is 
Jess dull by repetition than the preceding ones, excited uni- 
versal attention. Perhaps its exquisite introductory sympho- 
ny, descriptive of morning, with the unusual) but delightful 
combination of three flutes and two horns, contributed to 
this. A more favorable announcement of an act cannot be 
conceived ; and the breathing tone of the three flute players 
—Messrs. Nicholson, Card, and Ribas—-acquired, from the 
space of the building, an inconceivable softness and deli- 
cacy. 

tt may be generally remarked of the instrumental solos 
in the accompaniment to the modern music performed in the 
abbey, that they are heard in a perfection which none but 
such a building can give. 

The scene for two voices, sung by Mrs. H. R. Bishop 
and Mr. E. Taylor, “ By thee with bliss,” though somewhat 
operatic in its construction, is of a new form, and contains 
beautiful effects of the chorus sotto voce. At the duet of 
Adam and Eve, “Graceful consort,” the stringed instru- 
ments began to get out of tune. The regulation which 
prohibits the noise of blowing and scraping in so great an 
orchestra is wise, but still the necessity of tuning notselessly 
is not to be the less rigidly enforced. 

We have thus had an opportunity of hearing the Creation 
entire, and under the greatest advantages which can attend 
a composition of the kind, with a chorus at once large, cor- 
rect and expressive, and a choice orchestra ; and after all] 
we cannot express ourselves cordial lovers of that work. As 
a sacred composition it is too frequently light and frivolous. 
Place its general style in comparison with that of any or- 
chestral production of Mozart or Beethoven, and it shrinks 
into insignificance. The music is entirely deficient in pas- 
sion and elevation of sentiment, and its effect rests upon the 
surface instead of penetrating the inmost feelings of our 
common nature. 

One movement of the “ Seven last words” of Haydn is, 
in our estimation, worth the whole of the Creation, and im- 
portant as that work was at the period of its production, as 
indicating the new and effective purposes to which voices 
in great masses might be applied, its influence upon compo- 
sition, as a valuable hint struck out for the improvement of 
contemporary writers, is a still better recommendation to the 
oratorio, than intrinsic worth. Except for one or two effects, 
we confess that we are indifferent whether we hear or not 
such compositions as “‘ The Lord is great,” and “ ‘The hea- 
vens are telling.” If the noble directors would have Haydn 
really shine at their festival, and put him on a level with 
Beethoven and Mozart, they must produce his Passione. 
In those solemn and affecting movements the religious feel- 
ings of the composer have transformed him into another 
man from the one he appears in the Creation and Seasons. 

The selection from Samson did not display the finest 
conceivable taste. How it happened that we had not “ Then 
round about the starry throne,” or the noble piece of harmo- 
ny in A minor, “ Hear Jacob’s God” (which Handel is 
charged with having furtively appropriated out of the stores 
of Carissimi, who, for aught we know, stole it himself,) or 
“To dust his glory,” or “Then shall they know,” or fifty 
other good things, in the place of “ Honor and arms,” and 
“ Awake the trumpet,” is a mystery that we cannot well 
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explain. If Mr. Braham would always sing as he sung in}\stones.”” Chorus, ‘‘ He sent a thick darkness.” ‘Recit., 
“Total eclipse,”—we mean with as complete an absorption | accomp., Miss Clara Novello, “ Hail, holy light, offspring of 


in the sentiment of the composer—his reputation would be || Heaven.” 


Chorus, “‘ He smote all the first born.” Chorus, 


unequalled in Europe. Nothing could be more exquisitely | Mr. Vaughan, “Thus with a mighty hand.” Chorus, “He 
pathetic, more simple, or more chaste, than his delivery of |rebuked the Red Sea.’ Chorus, ‘‘ He led them through 


this air. 


it the most profound silence and attention. 
first created beam” was to us the most affecting and delight- 
ful of any performed throughout the day. At the rehearsal | 
there had been some confusion at the ending of this piece, | 
from certain parties apparently not being quite certain wheth- | 
er the close were major or minor. In the performance this | 
hesitation was remedied. ‘The augmentation of the subject | 
of the fugue ‘‘ To thy dark servant,” in the treble told beau-_ 
tifully, and admirably did the treble chorus sing. Their | 
performance was like that of a large body of well-instructed | 
ladies and clever musicians, as soft and smooth as solo sing- | 
ing, and in remarkable contrast to the unfeeling bawl which | 
used to distinguish the regularly hired choristers. The de-| 
scending thirds and sixths which appear a few bars before | 
the close, received from the smooth and sustained execution | 
of the chorus exquisite effect. We know not whether Sir, 
George Smart himself selected the performers, but such a 
chorus we never heard, so admirably precise, so nice in the 
gradations, and with such a just discernment of the different | 
characters of music and composers. 


Second Performance— Thursday, June 26. 

Part I.—Coronation Anthem, “The King shall rejoice.” | 
Semi-chorus, “Exceeding glad shall he be.” Chorus,! 
“ Thou hast prevented him.” Aria, Signor Rubini, “ Ate, | 
fra tanti affanni” (first time of performance in this country) | 
‘Davide Penitente’—Mozart. Selection from Beethoven’s | 
Mass in C —Chorus, “Glory to God.” Solo, Mr. Vaug-| 
han, “‘ Holy and merciful Father.” Quartett, Miss Clara) 
Novello, Miss H. Cawse, Mr. Vaughan, and Mr. E. Taylor, | 
**O Lord, have mercy.” Chorus, “ God is great in battle.”’ | 
Recit., Miss Stephens, and Air, ‘‘ Angels ever bright.” Se- 
lection from Haydn’s Second Mass.—Chorus, “ Kyrie elei- 
son,”’ the Solos by Madame Stockhausen, Miss Masson, Sig- 
nor Rubini, and Signor Zuchelli. Solo, Signor Zuchelli, | 
“Qui tollis peccata.” Violoncello obligato, Mr. Lindley. | 
Chorus and Fugue, “ Et vitam’”—*‘ Amen” Recit., Mr. H. | 
Phillips, and Air, “The snares of death compassed me.” 
Bassoon obligato, Mr. Mackintosh, “‘ Thanksgiving”—Sir 
John Stevenson. Recit., Miss Betts, and air, ‘Oh! who! 
can tell.’ Violin and Violoncello obligato, Messrs. Weich- 
sel and Lindley—* Joshua”—Handel. Luther’s Hymn. | 
Solo, Mr. Braham, and Chorus, accompanied on the Organ | 
by Mr. H. R. Bishop, with trumpet obligato, Mr. Harper. | 
Air, Mademoiselle Grisi, from Haydn’s Fifth Mass, ‘‘ Quo-| 
niam tu solus.” Selection from Mozart’s First Mass.— 
Chorus, “Credo in unum Deum.” Quartett, Madame) 
Stockhausen, Mr. Hawkins, Signor Rubini, and Mr. J. B. | 
Sale, ‘‘ Et incarnatus est.”” Chorus, “ Et resurrexit.” Solo, | 
Madame Stockhausen, “‘ Agnus Dei.” Quartett and Cho-| 
rus, ‘ Dona nobis pacem.” | 

Part IJ.—Handel’s Sacred Oratorio, Israel in Egypt. | 
Recit., Mr. F. Robinson, “‘ Now there arose a new king.’ | 
Solo, Mr. Hawkins, and chorus, ‘‘ And the children of Is-| 
rael sighed.” Recit., Mr. Vaughan, “Then sent he Moses.” | 
Chorus, ‘‘ They loathed to drink.” Recit., Miss Masson, | 
“This the magicians did ;” and Air, “ Their land brought 
forth frogs.” Recit., Miss Romer, and Air, ‘ All human 
power now failing.” Recit., Mr. Robinson, “‘ The plague 
now ceased.” 





| 





The whole Abbey was so sensible of the excel-| the deep.” 
lence of his performance, that they maintained throughout ||my, and Air, “Wave from wave.” 


The chorus “ 0} 


| 


Chorus, ‘‘ But the waters.” Recit., Mr. Bella- 


~ - Chorus, ‘‘ And Israel 
saw that great work. 


Part III].—Duet, Miss Romer and Miss Woodyett, 
‘*The Lord is my strength.” Chorus, ‘‘ He is my God.” 
‘Duet, Mr. H. Phillips and Mr. Machin, “ The Lord is a 
man of war.” Chorus, ‘‘ The depths have covered them.” 
“Thy right hand, O Lord!” Chorus, “ And in the great- 
ness of thine excellency.” Semi-Chorus and Chorus, ‘‘ And 
with the blast of thy nostrils.” Air, Mrs. Knyvett, ‘“‘ Thou 
didst blow.” Chorus, ‘‘ Who is like unto thee, O Lord ?” 
“ The people shall hear.” Air, Miss H. Cawse, ‘Thou 
shalt bring them in.” Chorus, “ The Lord shall reign.” 
Recit., Mr. Braham, “ For the host of Pharaoh.” Chorus, 
“The Lord shall reign.” Recit., Mr. Braham, ‘ And Mi- 
riam.” Solo, Miss Stephens, ‘‘ Sing yeto the Lord.” Chorus, 
“The Lord shall reign.” Double Chorus, ‘I will sing.” 

By the time of the second performance it had already 
gone forth that some seats were better than others for hear- 
ing, and those who were early in their places could hardly 
have better amusement than to watch the intense anxiety 
painted on the faces of all who entered to station themselves 
favorably. At the very threshold, men and their wives tiff- 
ed from diversity of opinion concerning seats, but the lady 
generally carried the day, chose her own seat, and her hus- 
band followed with surly resignation. Indeed, there was 
little time for any considerable disputation, so rapidly were 
all the places not reserved, occupied. ‘The character of the 
selection may, in some degree, account for the unusual 
throng—for on this day the solo singers were luckily to be 
comparatively quiet, and the grandeur of the assembled 
chorus was to be apparent in a variety of those compositions, 
ancient and modern, which are best calculated to display to 
advantage a prodigious vocal force. ‘The chorus covered 
themselves with glory—we can hardly express the feelings 
of high admiration which their manner of executing Beeth- 
oven, Mozart, and the double choruses of the ‘Israel in 
Egypt” created in us. 'To them in chief belongs the honor 
of making the festival what it ought to be—they have con- 
tributed to render the occasion an epoch in our musical life 
—the date, as it were, of a new existence to music in Eng- 
land. 

A gentleman who was present at the last festival, and 
on whose musical judgment we place the highest reliance, 
informs us that the distinguishing point between this and 
the former meeting at the Abbey is, that the solos were bet- 
ter given then, but that the choruses are better executed 
now. In the course of fifty years, it is natural that the tra- 
ditions of Handel’s style in the solos should be rather weak- 
ened; but it is not this, nor the attempt of singers, with 
physical powers impaired by the advance of years, to sustain 
the reputation which they acquired in the vigor of youth, 
though too frequently and painfully evident, that has affect- 
ed the general character of the solos. Our English singers, 
great and small, will never be persuaded to make a simple 
cadence: nine times out of ten we are compelled to hear a 
rigmarole of notes before the shake is brought in, than which 
nothing can be more out of keeping with the author, or more 
monotonous than the uniformity. In consequence of this we 





have overlooked many solos, not only as performances abso- 


Chorus, “‘ He spake the word.” Recit., Mr. | lutely destitute of merit, but as in no respect identified with 
Vaughan, “ Yet Pharaoh.” Chorus, “‘ He gave them hail-|/ the interest of the Festival. 
2 
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The Coronation Anthem, “The King shall rejoice,” is 
far preferable, as a musical work, to that given on the first 
day ; it was beautifully performed. Inthe movement, “ Ex- 
ceeding glad,” the obligations which Handel owes to our 
native cathedral writers became remarkable. Indeed, that 
great man would never have been the composer he was, had 
he not lived in England, and studied the models of vigorous 
and heart-stirring expression which are found in Purcell’s 
compositions and those of his contemporaries. 


In Italy Handel would have been another Leo, in Ger- 
many another Bach, but in England he amalgamated the 
best qualities of the style of other countries with the strong 
expression of sentiment and situation which belongs pecu- 
liarly to an early stage of English art. ‘The chorus, “ ‘Thou 
hast prevented him,” is in its design remarkable, and the 
fugue “ Hallelujah,” has laid Dr. Boyce under considerable 
obligations. Itis singular to find that Handel repeats in one 
part of this composition a symphony for violins which belongs 
to his Gloria Patri. ‘The aria stated io be from the Da- 
vide penitente, and sung with a great deal of feeling and 
good taste by Signor Rubini, we looked for in vain in the 
score of Mozart’s work, published by Ambrosias Kuhnel, of 
Leipsic. Wherever the composition exists, the music (com- 
posed of a slow air and of a bravura, in the old church 
style) is excellent—particularly the former, with its delight- 
ful accompaniments for wind instruments. ‘The finished 
manner in which these were played by Willman, Nicholson, 
&c., left nothing to desire. 


Beethoven is certainly as well paired with Handel, as 
Mozart with Sebastian Bach; there is an undeniable con- 
geniality of mind between these composers, and so little has 
the refinement of modern instrumentation contributed to 
render Beethoven effeminate, that the collossal masses of 
tone in his choruses come out with an effect not a whit in- 
ferior to that of Handel himself. But the vocal system of 
Beethoven is founded on a basis of simplicity, while his in- 
strumental one has a depth of science and skill which no 
composer has ever reached; and though the principle of 
effect is much the same in the works of Handel and Bee- 
thoven, yet the true originality of the latter remains entirely 
unimpeachable. The magnificence of the “Gloria” of the 
mass in C, has suggested these observations, and a more 
worthy introduction of the illustrious modern could not have 
been selected. ‘The quartett into which the chorus breaks 
at intervals, sotte voce, “‘O Lord, have mercy upon us; 
Save us, Lord,” &c. is a piece of surpassing excellence. 
The treble and counter-tenor solos were beautifully sung by 
Miss Clara Novello and Miss H. Cawse. 


Miss Stephens still preserves that fine conception of Han- 
del’s songs which first distinguished her as a singer, but 
she has lost all qualification for those which require physical 
force. She highly pleased her audience in “ Angels ever 
bright,” but there were few who were not pained by her 
temerity in attempting to open “ ‘The horse and his rider.” 


The task was only achieved at the imminent risk of a 
failure. 


Signor Zuchelli sang the bass solo in Haydn’s second 
mass (we cannot help keeping to the strict popish designa- 
tion of what is in the book called a service) not absolutely 
in tune, but in a good style. Lindley spoiled the violon- 
cello accompaniment by putting runs into it, when the sim- 
ple notes of the author would have served the purpose ten 
times better; the cadence to his introductory solo was in 
the very worst taste. 

The song ‘ Oh! who can tell?” sung by Miss Betts, was 
amusing to the auditory—few of whom, we believe, had 











heard it before. The violin and violoncello parts, which 
were well played, recall the style of Handel’s Trios. 


Luther’s hymn ought to be harmonized afresh, preserv- 
ing the simplicity of that noble tune, but giving a greater 
variety of harmonic relations to the melody. ‘The effect of 
the chorus was truly sublime. 


The “Credo” of Mozart’s first mass came out magnifi- 
cently. It was a source of astonishment to some who are 
acquainted with the score of that mass (the few notes which 
appear on each page, and the manifest haste and careless- 
ness with which the work is written, considered,) that so 
great an effect should be produced by it. The “ Et incar- 
natus” was too fast and too loud, and had not its proper 
effect. The chorus, “ Et resurrexit,” was admirably per- 
formed. Madame Stockhausen was a little too cold in the 
solo, “‘ Agnus Dei;” and moreover, she avoids the low notes 
of all her songs apparently for the sake of preserving the 
purity of her high notes in the Swiss airs. The time of this 
movement, and of that which leads into the “ Dona nobis 
pacem,” was, without question, too fast. 


The oratorio of Israel in Egypt has just attained its 
ninety-sixth year, having been composed in 1738, and it is 
just as fresh as if it had been written yesterday. The ge- 
nius of Handel has, in this most sublime and solemn work, 
raised an imperishable monument of its greatness. Though 
Handel’s oratorios throughout display the magnificence of 
his invention, there is not one which exhibits so difficult a 
subject, treated with such perfect mastery and wealth of 
resources, as Israel in Egypt. It is the one work which 
ought to take precedence of the Messiah, and to be upper- 
most in the mind of every one who names its author. 


The interest of the piece concenters entirely in the idea 
of multitude ; no characters are sustained, as in some of 
Handel’s musical dramas, and no airs of any remarkable 
interest are interposed to distract attention from the striking 
situations of the sacred narrative as described by the cho- 
rus. Handel here, then, reigned and revelled; he had a 
task that he liked, and he never worked with more energy 
and vigor. ‘The astonishing variety of forms in his fugues, 
and in the structure of the choruses, can only be adequately 
conceived by hearing the work entire, and the whole im- 
pression proves to be one of sublimity, which surpasses all 
that has yet been realized in music. He is also, in Israel 
in Egypt, much more modern than in any other oratorio: 
in two choruses, ‘‘ He sent a thick darkness,” and ‘‘ The 
depths have covered them,” he gives us progressions of har- 
mony that might well belong to a Mozart or Beethoven. 
And also, in sustaining the notes of the stringed instru- 
ments, he gives a coloring to the orchestra which, in allud- 
ing to the modern effects of the work, it is quite impossible 
to overlook, 

We are aware that the performance at Westminster 
Abbey did not comprise the entire work. The principal 
omissions were the choruses, “‘ Egypt was glad when they 
departed,” a composition in an old and very severe style of 
counterpoint, which we should have been glad to have 
heard; ‘* Thou sentest forth thy voice,” a solemn double 
chorus in A minor; and “ The earth swallowed them,” an- 
other double chorus. The magnificent choral introductions 
to the two last compositions were performed, but the cho- 
ruses themselves omitted, which was curious; we heard the 
prelude without the piece. We believe Messrs. Birchall, 
who published the separate parts of the work, have, for 
some inscrutable purpose, omitted these movements. At 
the same time, several solos and passages of recitative which 
do not appear in the copy of the score which we possess, 
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were inserted, and judiciously enough, for the rapid suc- 
cession of the choruses must exhaust the singers as well 


as overpower the attention of the listener. 


The singers who distinguished themselves in the solos, 
the honor of which devolved upon them in consequence, we 


suppose, of the songs not being very pretty or effective, 
are—Miss Masson, whose judgment and good taste were 
conspicuous in the thankless solo, “Thine hand brought 


forth frogs; Miss Clara Novello, who declaimed part of 


Milton’s address to light in an accompanied recitative, with 
exquisite effect, and in a most beautiful voice ; and Miss H. 
Cawse, who, in sacred music generally, displays much feel- 
ing and good taste, as well as one of the richest contralto 
voices that it can be desired to hear. Messrs. Phillips and 
Machin succeeded better in the difficult duet, ‘‘ The Lord 
is aman of war,” at the rehearsal than at the performance ; 
on the first occasion, it was sung in absolute perfection. 
Mr. F. Robinson displayed, in many passages of recitative, 
a promising organ. ‘The other solo singers made no very 
remarkable displays of brilliant talent. 

The chromatic fugue, ‘‘ They loathed to drink,” was 
executed in the most admirable style. Handel has this de- 
lightful fugue in his harpsichord lessons, if our memory serve, 


but in A instead of G minor: this is a proof of the estima- 


tion in which he held it. 

In the double chorus, “‘ He spake the word,” the pre- 
cision of time with which the violin players executed the 
accompaniment of demi-semiquavers, and the power and 
accuracy of the two choirs in responding to each other, 
were equally admirable. Antiphonal singing, when exe- 
cuted with this regularity, is the last perfection of choral 
music. The “ Hailstone Chorus” was performed as by one 
man; we could not sufficiently admire the readiness that 
was shown by the whole body to fall into any little altera- 
tion of time that the conductor marked. ‘“‘ He sent a thick 
darkness,” was also performed with all the expression of a 
quartett of voices. ‘The same character of precision and 
astonishing effect marked all the choruses in the first act, 
except “ And the people feared the Lord,” which was taken 
in our opinion, rather too fast. The old Italian form of cho- 
rus, “| will exalt him,” was excellently given; and what 
renders the praise of the chorus the more deserved, is the 
comparative obscurity into which this music has fallen. 
Not only in the regular fugues, but in those compositions 
which require modifications of tone and great expression, 
was our admiration extorted. ‘‘ The depths have covered 
them,” was executed with the true feeling of the musician 
and the poet. In the chorus, ‘‘ And with the blast of thy 
nostrils,’ which had not the same merit of execution, the 
trebles gave some hints of fatigue on the high holding notes 
towards the end; but with this solitary exception, the ge- 
neral intonation has been quite just. The performance of 
‘** The people shall hear,” with all its difficult and scientific 
modulations, was absolutely perfect—Handel himself could 
hardly have played it on the organ with more certainty or 
beauty. We can hardly trust ourselves to speak of “ The 
Lord shall reign ;” it made the blood of the hearer thrill, and 
transported him to other worlds. 

What we have written will, perhaps, appear like rant 
and extravagance. We are quite content to abide the 
charge, if made by one who was present on either occasion, 
and who was equally unacquainted with the silent progress 


of music in the provinces. The blunders of chorus singers| 


have passed into a joke, their roaring, hallooing, and want 
of taste has long been a theme of merriment, and though 
we have long allowed for exaggeration, we knew too well 
how much music may suffer by the over anxiety or enthusi- 





asm of some stentor who drags half a dozen voices in his 
train. ‘There cannot be full satisfaction in any music which 
has been performed with a fault, though a slight one. We 
had made up our mind to several disappointments, end con- 
sequently received the utmost surprise and pleasure at find- 
ing how completely we had miscalculated. The manner in 
which Mr. Tarle accompanied these choruses deserves very 
high praise ; he is a good pedal player, and kept the low 
pipes of the organ in much more frequent and effective 
action than had before been perceptible. If the Festival 
surpass in interest these days, the occasion will be memo- 
rable indeed. 


[We are compelled to defer the account of the remaining performances until our next number. J 





| From the German.) 


OBSERVATIONS ON FLUTE-PLAYING. 


Tuts instrument, which was held in such estimation in 
days of antiquity; which filled such an important part, as 
well in festivities as in the service of the temple; in tri- 
umphant strains, as in the sadness of funeral obsequies ; 
which was deemed so essential to oratory, that speakers 
regulated the tones of their discourse, and poets the rhythm 
of their verses, by its sounds, has, though invented at so very 
early a period, only in modern times obtained that degree of 
perfection, which we may be justified in terming its culmi- 
nation point. Not only is its treatment and mode of per- 
formance altogether different in our days from what it was for- 
merly, in respect to its being more free and more decisive ; but 
the taste for this instrument has become more extended and 
more refined, and the important part which has been assign- 
ed to it in the modern opera, has so far extended the circle 
of its utility, that the flute may be almost said to rival the 
violin. In a word, such is the degree of perfection to which 
it has attained ; that all the acquirements of our ancestors 
on this instrument, would now appear mean and contemp- 
tible. 

This most delightful of wind instruments, and which, of 
all others, is thought to approach the nearest to the human 
voice, is, however, sometimes misemployed by players, in 
forcing it to produce a kind of trumpet tone, instead of its 
natural mellifluous sound. This is altogether foreign to the 
character of the flute, and has, in a great measure, been the 
means of strengthening the prejudice that prevails against 
it, and which will not allow it to be a proper instrument for 
concertos. This prejudice is still more confirmed by the 
‘generality of compositions of this kind, as they are, in many 
|| instances, much too uniform to keep attention alive, or to 
|| interest strongly the hearers during any long series of passa- 
|| ges. If players were more studious to imitate the varied 
'|and more delicate bowings of the violin, and particularly its 
|\ effect in legato, and above all in staccato passages, then the 
'| flute concerto, instead of resembling the tones of a musical 
|| clock, could not fail to touch the heart, and to produce the 
| powerful effects of the human voice, to which the tones of 
| this instrument so much assimilate. The virtuoso, who, 
| according to his very name, ought to be one who prizes ex- 
cellence only, is, according to the present taste that prevails 
|in the musical world, rather solicitous to excite surprise by 
|the powers of execution, and by artificial difficulties, than 
| by simplicity and purity of taste, and considers that which 
‘|costs the most, the most worthy of attention. Art is now 

every thing; and as this always stands opposed to nature, 
the virtuoso, who studies only to excite admiration and sur- 
prise, frequently exercises his powers at the expense of the 
ear, to which he ought always to pay the greatest deference, 
and without whose approval, al] music is vain and ineffect- 
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ual. The true master of his instrument is able to produce 
on that alone, all the powers that music possesses of touch- 
ing the heart, and of unlocking all the sacred sources of the 
feeling, and will require nothing from his instrument that is 
contrary to its genius. Real art is only from within; where 
she reigns, mechanical art must always yield due submission. 
She holds the command over the powers of execution, and 
creates a language peculiar to herself, in order to give utter- 
ance to deeply-seated feelings and impart them to others. 
Devoutly is it to be wished, that those performers who are 
ambitious of drawing from the flute the tones of the bassooa 
or the clarionet, would well consider this, and be governed 
by the predominant character of their instrument, which is 
confessedly the elegiac ; a character productive of the great- 
est sweetness, and of that pathos which goes at once to the 
heart. 





[From the German. | 


MISCELLANEOUS THOUGHTS ON MUSIC. 

Wuence does music derive its charm to delight man- 
kind? Whence its magic power in effecting such wonders 
on the soul? It may be answered, that music produces all 
this, as being a feeling sense and expression of the symme- 
try and rhythmical power that reign in the creations of ge- 
nius. May it be traced to the pure enjoyment which the ear 
finds in the concord of sweet sounds? In part, certainly. 
Is it the pleasure experienced in perceiving dissonances un- 
folded and resolved, and in the power to divine and antici- 
pate the ideas of the composer,—is it this that delights the 
connoisseur? Assuredly it is soin part. But the principal 
effects of music are magnetic. We are woven together of 
fibres tremblingly alive to a sense of what is delightful, and 
are therefore strongly affected by sweet tones. These are 
found to vibrate differently, according to the different cha- 
racter of the individual upon whom they act; hence, the 
same music does not please all alike; for the degree of plea- 
sure must be proportionably greater according to the suscep- 
tibility of the nerve. Music is the art of youth. It is the 
spontaneous growth of the soul; it perishes if forced to put 
forth its blossoms in an atmosphere not congenial to its na- 
ture. In manhood, the fibres become less susceptible; the 
sensibility is blunted, and at last, instead of the ardent, en- 
thusiastic admirer, we find the cold, calculating connoisseur, 
who criticises where he ought to feel. The present rage 
for being regarded as a virtuoso, will, it is to be feared, tend 
to drive the very Mase from her sanctuary. 





Some among the grave and the wise, are led to regard 
music as a frivolous and enervating luxury: but it has had 
its defenders, and is proud to reckon among them, some of 
the best and most exalted of mankind. Did not one of the 
wisest, and least voluptuous, of all ancient legislators, give 
great encouragement to music ?* Does not a most learned 
historian ascribe the humanity of the Arcadians to the in- 
fluence of this art, and the barbarity of their neighbors, the 
Cynethians, to their neglect of it?t Does not Montesquieu, 
one of the first names in modern philosophy, prefer it to all 
other amusements, declaring that “ it is the only one of all 
the arts which does not corrupt the mind ?¢ Quintilian is 
very copious in the praise of music; and extols it as an in- 
centive to valor, as an instrument of moral and intellectual 
discipline, as an auxiliary to science, as an object of atten- 
tion to the wisest men, and a source of comfort and an al- 
leviator of the toils of labor, even in the meanest.4 The he- 


*Lycurgus. See his life by Plutarch. +t Polybius. Hist. Lib. iv. 
t Esprit des Loix. Lib. iv. Chap. 8. § Instit. Orat. Lib. |. Chap. 8. 


roes of ancient Greece were ambitious to excel in music ; 
and it ts recorded of Themistocles, as something extraordi- 
nary, that he was not. Socrates appears to have had checks 
of conscience for neglecting to accomplish himself in this 
art; for he tells Cebes, a little before he swallowed the 
deadly draught, that he had all his life been haunted by a 
dream, in which one seemed to say to him, ‘‘ O, Socrates, 
compose and practise music ;” in compliance with which 
admonition, he amused himself while under sentence of 
death, with turning some of Alsop’s fables into verse, and 
composing a hymn in honor of Apollo—the only sort of har- 
monious composition that was then in his power.|| The son of 
Sirach declares the ancient poets and musicians to be worthy 
of honor, and ranks them among the benefactors of man- 


kind.4[ 


But the morose and the worldly, the calculator and the 
speculatist, will still ask with confidence, ‘‘ What is its use 
to the rest of mankind?” It might be answered, that in 
every country in Europe it is easy to point out the humane 
and important purposes to which it has been applied. In 
England, at least, its assistance has been called in by the 
most respectable profession in the kingdom, in order to open 
the purses of the affluent, for the support of the distressed 
offspring of their deceased brethren**. Many an orphan is 
cherished by its influence.tt The pangs of childbirth are 
softened and rendered less dangerous by the effects of its 
power ;}{ and, lastly, it enables its own profession to do what 
few others can boast—to maintain its own poor; by that 
admirable and well-directed institution, known by the name 
of The Society for the Support of decayed Musicians and 
their Families. 


Music is the art of youth. The true musician ought al- 
ready, as a boy, to have charmed the public, and obtained 
applause. If his labors have not secured him patronage in 
his youthful days; if it is only in his riper years that he en- 
ters upon the paths of science, it may be pronounced almost 
impossible that he should ever attain to true greatness in his 
profession. If he begins later in life, his very acquaintance 
|with those great masters, who have already secured immor- 
|| tality, will prevent his finding any true relish in his own la- 
| bors, or having the necessary confidence in his own talents. 
He will know too well the value of the plaudits of the pub- 
lic, to covet them too greedily. He will feel the want of 
that spur of youthful ambition, which stimulates to the most 
daring attempts, and impels the mind to reach the heights 
‘of art. He can make money. He can write as well as any 
\|\of those who have studied hard: but he will never become 
a great master. Did Purcell, did Handel, did Haydn, did 
|| Mozart begin late in life to study to be proficients in their 
| sublime and ethereal art?’ No; they were musicians from 


| the very cradle. 


Formerly many things were regarded as mortal sins in 
composition, and prohibited under the severest pains and 
'| penalties; and yet, in spite of such a prohibition, we fre- 
'| quently find the more eminent among the ancient composers 
|| bold enough to dare to offend the ear by such combinations. 
|| But what shall we say of a host of modern composers who 
ihave employed them, even to a surfeit, in the midst of the 


|most abject poverty and emptiness ? 











Plat. Phadon. Sect. iv. G Eclesiasticus 
** The Feasts of the Sons of the Clergy. 
tt The Messiah is annually performed for the benefit of the Foundling 
Hospital. 


++ The benefit,of the Lying-in Hospital. 
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Genius may sometimes gloriously offend, 

And rise to faults true critics dare not mend ; 
while mediocrity must be content to keep humbly within 
bounds, and never attempt any thing without the rule and 
compass. Half a century ago Domenico Scarlatti dared to 
explore new ways to fame, and hazarded notes and passages 
of taste and effect, at which the musicians of his time were 
startled, and to which the public ear is but lately reconciled. 
Neither he nor Beethoven transgress when they take such 
liberties ; their imitators do. 





{From the French of M. Gretry.] 


ON MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


Tuere is no truth that should be more frequently, and 
certainly no one that can be more profitably, repeated to 
the student than this :—‘‘ That it is by observing and fol- 
lowing nature, that the imitative arts are brought to perfec- 
tion.” It must, however, be at the same time remembered, 
that all the modes of following nature are not equally good. 
Every passion, every character, has a variety of features; 
and, according to the subject treated, and the situation pre- 
sented, there is always one which will claim the preference 
over the rest. Hence the danger of imitating even a good 
production, if that production be itself but an imitation ; this 
copy of a copy cannot but feebly reflect the lively sentiment 
with which the man of genius was animated. In a word, 
if in his productions the artist imitate only the works of man, 
his labors will perish, whereas the nearer he approximates 
nature, which is imperishable, the nearer he approaches im- 
mortality. 

There is nothing that would tend more to the happiness 
of my declining days, than to be able to point out to the 
young artist the path he ought to follow ; to inspire him with 
a confidence of being able to attain the object in view; to 
awaken in his breast a spirit of emulation which no checks, 
no discouragements, can cool. Whatever the road he had 
marked out for himself, whatever the peculiar bent of his 
genius, I should wish to encourage him in the race, by 
pointing out the prize that awaits him at the goal. In a 
word, | should wish to convince him of this important truth, 
that his talents must be directed to some particular branch 
of excellence, to which he should limit his ambition, for 
that, of all delusions, the most fatal is the presumption of 
being able to attain to universal perfection. 

But, it may be urged, is it not according to the more or 
less active nature of his being, according as his organization 
is more or less favorable to the science which forms the ob- 
ject of his pursuit; is it not after having called all his facul- 
ties into activity, and tried every kind of excellence, that 
the young artist succeeds in selecting that which is best 
adapted to him? In some respects this istrue. Such is the 
course which many have followed in reaching the term of their 
studies; but it is not the best. It requires a mass of dispo- 
sitions, which do not fall to the lot of all the aspirants to ex- 
ceilence, to enable them to surmount the dangers by which| 
this method is attended. We may rest assured, that many tal- 
ents which would have attained perfection, have been destroy- 
ed in the very bud of their promise, from an ignorance of 
the means of giving them a due direction, and of forming 
them according to models of acknowledged excellence. It 
will not be denied, Ist, That a young man is often thrown, 
almost at hazard, into the hands of an ignorant master, who 
has no pretension either to taste or discernment; and that, 
unfortunately, whatever this master does, whatever he es- 
teems, admires, and prefers, will, in his pupil’s regard, be- 
come the model of perfection to which he will aspire. Is it 


takes towards the point of imaginary perfection, is but an 
aberration from the right line? 2dly, That the pupil, ere 
yet scarcely initiated into the science, may fall into the 
hands of some pedant, who by dint of checking the sallies 
of genius, and of moulding nature, as he terms it, may ren- 
der both the one and the other contemptible. 3dly, That 
he may fall into the hands of some coterie, some knot of 
partisans of a particular species of bad taste, who recognise 
nothing as good beyond their little contracted sphere of ex- 
cellence. 4thly, That if he frequent the society of amateurs 
of noisy music, of the grand effects of harmony, of a curious 
complication of chords, he will be persuaded into the belief 
that this is the only course he ought to adopt. Sthly, That 
if circumstances should throw him in the way of church 
music, either in Germany or Italy, where he will hear little 
else than fugues, learned counterpoint and figured song, it 
is much to be feared that the happiest disposition for paint- 
ing the passions, for creating felicitous melodies, would re- 
main smothered beneath these scientific masses. 6thly, 
That if he should labor for the theatre, and it should fall to 
his lot to try his talents on some meagre and ill-digested 
subject, which affords no exercise for the imagination, he 
will believe himself destitute of talent. 7thly, That, if after 
having composed good music to an unsuccessful poem his 
music should be treated with neglect, he will think that he has 
deceived himself, and wish to change a manner that is good, 
for one which is inferior. 

When the pupil has been sufficiently instructed in the 
principies of the art, a good master will choose the favora- 
ble moment for reasoning with him upon the grounds and 
nature of the art itself, in order to determine him in the 
choice of what is excellent; he will demonstrate to him 
what is the excellent of all times and places, in opposition 
to that which depends upon fashion, or is upheld by the 
mania of particular times and particular men. Nothing 
will tend more effectually to determine the pupil’s mind, 
and convince him of the certainty of a real standard, in op- 
position to,that which is uncertain and the product of cir- 
cumstances, than an examination of the method pursued by 
those masters who have obtained celebrity, and a considera- 
tion of the reasons why such a style and character of music 
has constantly maintained its ground, while others have sud- 
denly sunk into oblivion, or insensibly fallen into neglect, 
after enjoying their hour of celebrity. 

Convinced of the truth of such observations, the pupil 
would be prompted thus to reason with himself: “ Yes, I 
/now begin to see which is the true road to excellence; by 
following it, | shall, according to the means with which na- 
ture has endowed me, approach nearer to perfection, and 
shall no longer run the risk of being led astray by that 
which has only the semblance of truth. If I have talent, I 
may hope to obtain that reputation which will not perish 
with the fleeting breath of popular applause; and without 
|aspiring to perfection, I may reasonably hope to have made 
some advances in the path of excellence, and leave behind 
me some memorials of industrious and not ill-directed study, 
by which those who succeed me may possibly profit.” 

There are two roads which conduct to celebrity in the 
arts and sciences, that of theory and that of practice. ‘I'heory 
in science, is speculation pursued as nearly as possible to 
mathematical exactitude, from which results a code of laws. 
Practice consists in the employment of these rules, modified 
so as to produce the most pleasing effect, and brought into 
action by being applied to some determinate object which 
the artist wishes to describe. In all cases, it is doubtless 
necessary to possess more or less of the theory of an art, be- 








not melancholy to see that, in such a case, every step he 





fore proceeding to the practice of it; but we may also devote 
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ourselves exclusively to theory, and become learned, with-| 


out ever reducing the elementary rules to practice, without 
ever employing them to the end for which they were made. 

But let us consider, whether by dedicating too much 
time to the theory of the arts, particularly those which ad- 
minister to our pleasures, we may not estrange ourselves 
from the very object which these arts have in view. If in 
our days too great an ambition has been shown to appear | 
learned, ii a curious complication of harmony has been too || 
studiously sought, to the detriment of genuine melody, it is 
surely time to return to that noble simplicity which is the 
very soul of art; it is surely time to change our system, by 
consulting our feelings, which reproach us with having run | 
into excess. Yes, let the youthful votary of the art be per-| 
suaded of this important truth—that the more we affect) 
learning, the more we shall depart from the true, the touch-| 


} 
} 








ing and the beautiful. I do not fear to assert, that the) 
smallest original air is preferable to the most ingenious and || 
scientific complication of harmony. ‘The author of a beau- 
tiful air has done something for our enjoyment; the author | 
of a series of calculated harmonies has surprised us, has led | 
us into a labyrinth, from which we are generally anxious to) 
extricate ourselves as quickly as possible. The real ama- 
teur, the true musician, will ever hold it as a principle, that | 
it is only those who are strangers to the soul of melody, that | 
will show an exclusive preference for the laborious system | 
of harmony. No; harmony is but a beautiful problem, of | 
which song is the solution. 

One of the first objects, therefore, of a good master, will | 
be to teach his pupil to construct melodial phrases, and to} 








unite them with grace. He does this from a conviction, | 
that the art of constructing captivating melodies is the art || 
par excellence. ‘The very reverse of this is the method usu- || 
ally pursued by masters of composition, who begin by giving || 
a bass, upon which they make the pupils construct a melo- || 
dy. But it will be found, that the result of such a method || 
is not a melody properly so called; it is the product of a | 
bass, and, according to the best masters, the song is good if || 
it proceeds in a contrary movement to the bass, if consecu- | 
tive fifths, double octaves, and the intervals termed irregular 
be avoided, &c. Why then give the pupil a bass, which | 
can only produce a formal melody, an artificial production, | 
a mechanical song, in which sentiment is out of the ques- 
tion? No, a good master will pursue the very opposite | 
method to this: he will teach the pupil to compose a melo- 
dy, in which taste and feeling have a share, and which will 
assuredly be susceptible of a bass; he will be cautious not 
to impede the free march of feeling; he will habituate the 
pupil to the creation of easy and pleasing melodies ; he will 
teach him to regard the bass, the harmony of accompani- 
ments—in a word, the scholastic part—in the light in which 
they ought to be considered, namely, as the support of the | 
melody, as the pedestal of the statue. What, indeed, can 
be more ridiculous, than to occupy the pupil’s time in the) 
erection of pedestals, without ever speaking of the statues? || 

But it may be said, if the pupil has genius, he will after- | 
wards naturally proceed to the production of sentimental || 
melody. I would answer, no; he will not do so, unless || 
urged by the force of nature herself. And why should not || 


| 


‘this place you are no longer cantabile.” 


a finished composer, a painter of the passions, recourse must 
necessarily be had to the study of counterpoint; but then 
\there will be nothing to fear; song, the essential branch of 
\|the art, will have taken deep root, and harmony and coun- 
jterpoint will come at a favorable moment to foster its 
growth, and impart to it its necessary strength. Hereto- 





fore masters appear to have been more solicitous with regard 


to science than to song ; on the contrary, it were to be wish- 
ed, that harmony should ever be considered as the assistant, 
as the support of song; and that the most effectual method 
of becoming a good harmonist, is, in the first instance, to 
have the mind deeply imbued with the essence of melody. 
Let this art, which is justly entitled to the name of senti- 
mental music, be once developed ; Jet the pupil be taught to 
analyze his feelings, to give a satisfactory reason why such 
a particular note in such a particular situation produces so 
powerful an effect, making our bosom either thrill with de- 
light, or shudder with horror, and it will be seen what a 


progress will be made in the real art of music! 


Never let us doubt of the important truth, that it is 
melody alone which can guide us secure through the laby- 
rinth of modulated chords; that it is she alone who can 
keep us within the bounds marked out by good taste ; that 
when melody ceases to be pleasing, we are arrived at the 
point at which science ought to stop. A good master, 
therefore, will make his pupil compose the most pure and 
simple airs, and proceed to the art of modulation, before he 
attempts to initiate him in the mysteries of thorough bass. 
He will make him compose airs of a passionate and terrible 
kind, progressing into a variety of modes. He will be un- 
der no apprehension of his producing a medley not suscep- 
tible of an accompaniment; for he has already taught him 
that song must be his guide throughout. He will not, there- 
fore, make incoherent errors ; it is only the ambition of pass- 
ing for learned, that betrays us into the commission of sub- 
lime blunders like these. According to this principle, let 
us suppose that the pupil begins a subject in C major, he 
will afterwards pass into G, into D, and into A; he will be 
made to pause and remark the note which has made him 
quit the key in which he began, and conducted him into 
these different modes. It will be observed to him; “ You 


/were in C ; you touch the F sharp, the leading note of G, you 
-are therejore in G; you touch the C sharp, you are therefore 


in D, &c.” Always obliged to be cantabile, observe what 
his course will be. If he commence his air in C major, 
and the train of his impressions at the moment be of the 
tender and pathetic kind, he will change his key, descend- 
ing by fifths into the minor mode. If, on the contrary, 


after commencing in C major, his feelings should be of a 


joyous cast, or, mounting to the region of sublime ideas— 
should he be prompted to sing of the glory of heroes, he will 
ascend by fifths into the major mode. If in modulating, he 


should fall into an error—and he will fall into a thousand 


before he becomes an adept in the art—he should be told; 
“You have committed a grand error against rules; for in 
It should then be 
pointed out to him, in what respect he has erred against 
rule; and the key should be pointed out to him into which 
he ought to have progressed ; but he should never be told 





the system of education have been sedulous from the very || with that coarseness which is but too common among mas- 
beginning, to follow the course which nature herself spon-|| ters; “‘ You are ignorant, Sir ;’—but “ you have been be- 
taneously suggests? Our system of education chains down || trayed into an error here.” And if you destine your pupil 
the pupil to the mechanical branch of the art, at the very||to be a painter of the passions, permit him to make some 
time he ought to be exercising his talents upon that which || blunders; it will make him more conscious of his strength 
is essential; I call it the essential part, because it is thence || afterwards. 

that all our pleasures result. Having first of all xed the! In this manner it is, that instinct or sensibility will lead 
ideas respecting melody, I am aware, that ir order to form || your pupil to science ; while it may be set down as a prin- 
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ciple, that science would never have led him to that melody 
which is the result of sensibility. When these happy dis- 
positions have been superinduced; when the mind of the 
pupil is thoroughly imbued with song, and skilled in the art 
of modulation, then is the happy moment to render him a 
composer, for composition, in the strict sense of the word, 
signifies the art of making several parts move together. 
Then it is that he may be taught to form a scholastic theme 
of two, three, or more parts upon a given bass; for then, as 
before observed, there will be nothing to be apprehended ; 
song, the essential part, will be predominant in all his com- 
positions, and harmony and counterpoint will now come at 
the happy moment, to impart to them additional force, and 
strengthen their expression. 

In order to render more clear the reasoning here pur- 
sued, I would class the talents of composers as follows : 

Ist. The harmonist, without the faculty of melody ; 

2d. The melodist, w.thout the science of harmony ; 

3d. The melodist, who is also master of harmony. 


The harmonist who possesses not the faculty of melody, 
but who occupies himself in researches upon the theory of 
the art, doubtless merits our esteem; he calculates, he pre- 
pares the materials which await the vivifying touch of 
genius; but such a one runs the risk of being forgotten 
when the man of genius has exhausted these materials, 
when he has enlivened them with song, and imparted to 
them thcse accents of passion which render them inde- 
structible. 

The melodist without the science of harmony, is a child 
of nature. There is no one of his accents but produces 
an agreeable sensation ; he has the gift of pleasing the 
multitude, who are solicitous only to be pleased, without 
troubling themselves about science. Even the man of science 
is constrained to love him, and experiences in listening to 
his accents a charm which pierces through the scientific 
coating in which he is enveloped. Yes, those melodial 
phrases which imprint themselves on the memory, which 
haunt us night and day, are the genuine treasures of 
music, in the same manner as those fortunate verses which 
are short in words, but comprehensive in sense, constitute 
the reputation of the poet. 

The master melodist, who at the same time possesses a 
thorough knowledge of harmony, is the musician par excel- 
lence ; but how rare to find a man in whom these great requi- 
sites are equally balanced! It is sensibility that produces 
melody ; it is the patient study of harmonial combinations 
that constitutes the learned man: to conciliate the two 
faculties is a task more than difficult. Let the youthful 
artist consult his own feelings, and be studious to follow 
nature ; let him build his music upon melodies that are pure 
and expressive, and they will possess a character of truth 
which must survive all the vicissitudes of fashion. Let him 
emulate the truth and melody that reign in the declamations 
of Pergolese, the tender and angelic song that breathes 
throughout the compositions of Sacchini, the expressive 
harmony that prevails throughout the scores of Gluck. 
Study to preserve your melodies so pure, and to render the 
phrases so correspondent one to the other, that their impres- 
sion may be instantaneous, and the effect of the whole be 
seen at a glance. It is thus that they will charm the fancy, 
and produce so indelible an impression on the imagination, 
as never again to be effaced. Such is the case with respect 
to all the great master-pieces that remain to us. In some 
of their lesser details they may have partly grown out of 
date, but their broader features possess a character of nature 
and truth, which bid defiance to the influence of times and 
fashions. 





ON HAYDN’S 
DIE SIEBEN WORTE DES ERLOSERS AM KREUZ, 
(SEVEN WORDS OF THE SAVIOUR ON THE CROSS.) 


Tuts celebrated composition consists of seven adagio 
movements for a grand orchestra, and its history is rather 
curious. ‘To those unacquainted with the circumstances to 
which it owes its rise, it may appear extraordinary to find 
seven adagios, for instruments only, following consecutively 
and witfout any thing to break the uniformity, not to say 
monotony, of the composition. It will appear still more ex- 
traordinary that this instrumental music should be made to 
express, and convey an idea of the seven words of the 
Saviour. ‘The fact is as follows: It is the custom in the 
principal towns of Spain to celebrate with much imposing 
pomp the solemn festivities of the holy week, among which 
a kind of representation of the funeral of the Redeemer 
holds an important place. On this occasion, a preacher 
explains, in succession, each of the seven words pronounced 
by Christ from the cross. Interludes of solemn music, anal- 
ogous to the subject, fill up the intervals that are left to the 
compunction of the faithful, between the explanation of 
each of these seven words. The Bishop of Cadiz, attract- 
ed by the great fame of Haydn, engaged him to write seven 
instrumental pieces, expressive of the sentiment of each of 
the seven words of the Redeemer, to be performed in the 
manner above described. Haydn, naturally of a religious 
turn, was inspired by his subject, and produced these sub- 
lime compositions, in which 


“ Spiega con tal pietate il suo concetto, 
E il suon con tal dolecezza v’ accompagna, 
Che al crudo inferno intenerisce il petto.*”’—Danre. 


When given in this manner, they could not fail to produce 
a striking and impressive effect, much of which would ne- 
cessarily be lost, when the whole of the seven adagio move- 
ments were heard in unbrokon succession. It has been 
justly remarked, that no man possessed of any sensibility 
for the fine arts, can find equal pleasure in two sublime 
pieces, especially if analogous in character, that follow each 
other in immediate succession. To remedy this evil; to 
break the monotony of their long succession of instrumental 
parts, Haydn afterwards added words and vocal music, 
which chiefly consisted of solo parts, interspersed with 
choruses. But a difficulty presented itself in that portion 
of his subject that contains merely the words, I thirst, 
which was too short a text to be wrought into a separate 
movement. ‘To obviate this difficulty Haydn introduced at 
this place a new grand instrumental passage, which all con- 
noisseurs have pronounced to be a master-piece of art. The 
work has gained very considerably by this new arrangement, 
not only as the words form a commentary on the music, but 
also by the richness and beauty of the vocal parts, which 
give a finish and perfection to the whole. The occasional 
chorus parts are introduced with great judgment, and pro. 
duce the most solemn and impressive effect. The new ad- 
ditional passage for all the instruments of the orchestra, 
may unquestionably be regarded as one of the most perfect 
among the productions of Haydn’s genius. On more than 
one occasion, when this great man was asked to which of 
all his works he gave the preference, his reply was, to the 
Seven Words of the Saviour. 





* He with such piety his thought reveals, 
And with such heavenly sweetness clothes each tone 


That hell itself the melting influence feels. 
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NEW-YORK, OCTOBER 1, 1834. 
ADDRESS. 

Mosic is at present so entwined with our feelings, and so asso- 
ciated with objects on which the mind sets the highest value, as al- 
most to be necessary to our existence. It heightens the expression 
of our religious feelings and sentiments ; its aid tends to alleviate 
the distresses and sufferings of humanity; it constitutes a chief 
source of ovr social enjoyments; it upholds in a great degree the 
Theatre ; to the military spectacle it lends “pomp and circum- 
stance ;” and of pageantry and show of every kind it is the chief 
attraction. The high encomiums bestowed upon it in all ages, 
show the strong hold it has on the feelings and affections of mankind. 

It is justly a matter of surprise, that a science fulfilling so many 
important purposes, having so many votaries, and exciting such uni- 
versal admiration if not enthusiasm, should, in a nation containing 
fourteen millions of inhabitants, be without a periodical Journal de- 
voted to its interests, while their utility is recognized by their em- 
ployment, to promote almost every other branch of literature and 
science, 

The importance to music, ofa work of this nature, in our own coun- 
try, is enhanced by the consideration, that hitherto little attention 
has been paid to musical literature; very few of the numerous works 
on music, that have appeared within the last half century, have reach- 
ed us, and these few are principally confined to the hands of private 
individuals. The difficulty attending the importation of musical 
works from Europe, together with the high prices at which they are 
held, effectually place them beyond the reach of ordinary means. 

The works relating to music are few and difficult of access. We 
have no periodicals of our own devoted to the subject, and very few 
of the foreign periodicals circulate amongst us. Under this state of 
things, it is evident that the student and the amateur are deprived 
of those aids, that so greatly facilitate the acquisition of other branches 
of knowledge, and the science of music, is in a degree a “sealed 
fountain,” to numbers whose ambition would lead them to aspire to 
eminence, and to explore the secrets of the art, but who are unable 
from the want of light to guide them on their way. 

From the want of such a publication, and from the little atten- 
tion bestowed on music by the periodical press, Europe, and even 
our own country, in all that relates to music, is almost a “ terra in- 
cognita,” to the great body of our citizens. The proceedings of the 
musical world, and the contributions of genius and learning to their 
favorite art, are almost unknown to us, and we are deprived of much 
information, both valuable and agreeable to every musical amateur. 

That a Periodical Journal devoted to the dissemination of infor- 
mation, on the subject of music, will be a valuable auxiliary to the 
student, who is desirous to advance himself in his profession, and 
the amateur who seeks to enlighten his judgment and improve his 
taste, and by causing increased attention to the subject, will exert a 
salutary influence in promoting the advance of an art held in such 
high estimation, the experience of every country and of every art, 
seems clearly to prove. 

It is believed that a musical journal, if properly conducted, will 
meet with the approval and support of the public; it is called for 
alike by the wants and wishes of the professor and amateur, and has 
long been a desideratum that ought to be supplied. 

Actuated by these views, we now submit this work to the friends 
of music. Its object is to promote by every means that experience 


may suggest, musical knowledge and musical taste, in our country ; 
and no exertions on our part shall be spared to render it subservient 
to thisend. We feel proud to be able to assure our readers that we 
will be assisted in our labors by some of the most eminent profes- 








sional men, and distinguished amateurs in the country; and we 
shall endeavor to make the columns of this paper the medium of 
communicating to the public much valuable and original information 
on music and the musical affairs of our country. 

The Journal shall be conducted with the strictest impartiality, 
We are entirely disconnected with the profession and with the trade, 
and the columns of this paper shall not be prostituted to gratify 
feelings of professional rivalry, or subserve private interests—our 
criticisms, whether on music or performers, shall be conducted in the 
spirit of candor—no partisan feelings shall influence us, no puffery 
be resorted to: we shall be guided by a conscientious view of the duty 
we owe the public at large—and if in the discharge of this duty, any 
individual should conceive himself unjustly dealt with, the colamns 
of our Journal shall always be open to his redress. 

The literary department will be devoted to the republication of 
some of the best standard works and essays, on the various branches 
of the art—memoirs of the lives, and remarks on the works of emi- 
nent composers—historical sketches of the progress and present 
state of music in different countries, and particularly in our own 
country—the history, capabilities, peculiarities, and improvements, 
of the different musical instruments—reviews of important new mu- 
sical publications—a musical report in which will be given an ac- 
count of the opera, theatre, oratorios and concerts, in our principal 
cities, with candid criticism on the music and performers—also, 
interesting foreign musical intelligence. In fine, it will be devoted 
to every subject connected with music, either as an art, or as a sci- 
ence ; and in the progress of our labors we hope to put our subscribers 
in possession of a large fund of valuable information, on a subject 
at present almost entirely neglected. 

In the selection of music, it will be our aim to combine novelty 
and excellence, and to furnish the most perfect models by which 
correctness of taste, and a knowledge of the different schools and 
masters may be obtained. 

As the union of voices or of instruments, or of both combined, 
is the source of the most delightful of the pleasures of music, andis 
an agreeable and highly useful exercise of executive ability, con- 
certed pieces for the amusement of social evening parties will claim 
a conspicuous place. 

The flute, or the violin, and the piano, are found in almost every 
parlor, and their union is delightful. A regular series of pieces ar- 
ranged for these instruments, by the best masters, will be published ; 
also a series of the best glees—selections from the most celebrated 
operas, and from the fine compositions of the old classical masters, 
now only known to a few connoisseurs. 

As many of the most celebrated and sublime compositions of 
the masters of music, were written for the church, valuable addi- 
tions will be made to our stock of sacred music by extracts from 
their works, 

The music will be printed in the best style of musical typogra- 
phy, and in such manner that it can be bound separately from the 
rest of the work. 





ON THE EVIDENCES OF MUSICAL TASTE. 


To an attentive observer of musical events in our city, there are 
many circumstances indicative of ihe existence of a very general 
taste for music amongst our people. By taste we mean not merely 
a fondness for such melodies as they have been accustomed to, 
which exists in a great degree amongst all people, but an apprecia- 
tion of that class of music confessedly good. 

For evidences of this taste, we refer to the liberal patronage be- 
stowed on good music produced at the theatre, oratorios, and con- 
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certs, which we think is the best proof that can be given of a taste 
for music of a high order, as people do not patronize that for which 
they have no liking. 

The manager of the Park Theatre has done much in introducing 
new music to the notice of our citizens, for which he deserves the 
thanks of every musical amateur. The opera of Der Freyschutz inde- 
pendently of its scenery, incantations, &c. created a great sensation 
from the novelty and excellence of its music, and was nightly 
crowded, and it still continues to draw good houses whenever per- 
formers of talent sustain the characters. 

The same may be said of Artaxerzes, Masaniello, John of Paris, 
and several other musical pieces: and there is the opera of Cinde- 
rella, which contains such an excellent selection of music that it has 
continued to draw full houses for upwards of seventy nights. Last 
spring when “ Robert the Devil” was produced with Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood, the house was crowded nightly. 

In sacred music the most brilliant success has attended the exer- 
tions of the New-York Sacred Music Society. When this society 
first produced the Messiah, such was the eagerness to hear it, that St. 
Paul's Chapel could not contain all who sought admission. It was 
performed five times in one year to crowded houses, and last spring 
at its performance nearly two thousand persons were present. The 
same success has attended the preduction of the Creation, Te Deum, 
and other performances, when the selections have been good and 
well supported. 

The concerts of the Euterpean and Musical Fund Societies have 
invariably been well attended, and so alse have many other perform- 
ances that could be named both sacred and secular. 

The crowds which this summer flocked nightly to Niblo’s and 
other places of amusement, where music was the chief attraction, 
afford additional evidences that our people possess a native enthusi- 
asm for music, and when it is not placed beyond their means by ex- 
travagant prices of admission, they will enjoy it. 

In addition to our large societies, we have numerous private clubs 
for practicing music of the best kind: at one of these we have heard 
performed the Requiem of Mozart, besides other Masses of Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven, &c.; at another the Quintetts, Quartetts, &c. of 
Boccherini, Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven; and at another some of 
the best Glees. It is well known that the private Quintett, Quartett, 
Glee, &c. parties are of frequent occurrence. 

Music is cultivated privately to a great extent ; almost all parents 
consider it a necessary accomplishment for their children ; every 
house of respectability has its piano, guitar or harp, and music is the 
chief source of amusement at our social meetings. The amateurs 
of the violin, flute and other instruments are numerous, and many 
of them have attained considerable proficiency. 

But the increase of professional men ; of new musical publications, 
of the manufacture of musical instruments, particularly of the piano 
forte, and the rapid extension of every branch connected with music 
are all evidences of the extent of its cultivation, and proofs of the 
strong passion entertained for it by our countrymen. 

The evidences of taste are not confined to our city. No doubt 
proofs equally strong can be given in our other chief cities, and also 
in very many places in the country. 





Dr. Burney says, music, like vegetation, flourishes differently in 
different climates, and in proportion to the culture and encourage- | 
mentit receives. And in speaking of music in Germany, he remarks, | 
‘Tt has already been observed that music being taught with reading | 
and writing in common schools in Germany, gives an opportunity | 
to the inhabitants, during youth, of discovering and cultivating 
genius, wherever it subsists. And to this advantage we must add 
the great number of books of instruction and criticism on the sub- | 
ject of music, which have been published during the present cen- | 





tury, chiefly in the German language, and which must greatly con- 
tribute to make a musician of every reader who has ears, and a critic 
of all who have understanding.” 

In the various departments of the arts, sciences and literature our 
countrymen have given evidences of genius and talent. We have 
produced eminent novelists, poets, painters, sculptors, engravers, &c. 
We are sensibly alive to the charms of music and possees every na- 
tural endowment for success in its pursuit; and when its study re- 
ceives that aid from standard works and the periodical dissemination 
of useful information, which exerts such a beneficial influence on 
other branches of learning ; when its principles become more wide- 
ly diffused and better understood ; when we have schools like Italy, 
Germany and France, to confer a thorough knowledge of the science 
of music on those who intend to follow it as a profession, we may 
then look for our native composers to contribute our country’s quota 
of genius to the common stock. 





THE PAST MUSICAL SEASON. 


WE propose to notice in as brief a manner as possible, the mu- 
sical transactions of the last season, in New York, as wqconsider 
them too important to be omitted, in a work devoted to the mu- 
sical affairs of our own country. No period in our musical history 
has been so abundant in events, calculated to cheer the friends 
of music, or to show in a more favorable light the disposition of 
our citizens, to encourage this favorite art. The number of musical 
performances has been beyond all former experience, and we are 
gratified to say, that in the aggregate, they have received a large 
share of patronage. 


THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tue new and beautiful Italian Opera House, for which we are 
indebted to the taste and public spirit of a few of our wealthy citi- 
zens, opened under the management of Mons. Rivafanoli, in No- 
vember last. , 

During the season were produced the Operas of La Gazza La- 
dra, Il Barbierre ci Seviglia, La Donna Del Lago, Ii Turco in Italia, 
Cenerentola, Matildi di Shabran of Rossini; Gli Arabi, Nelli 
Gallie, of Pacini,—I] Matrimonio Secreto of Cimarosa, and La 
Casa da Vendere, by Salvioni, the music director of the Opera. 

Several of these operas were got up with such splendid scenery, 
dresses, decorations, &c. as to exceed any thing of the like nature 
in this city. It would be uninteresting at this late period, to enter 
into any detail respecting the performers, as the company is broken 
up and dispersed ; and the third attempt to establish the Opera has 
proved abortive. Asa whole, the company was very mediocre, but 
much of tie music was so intrinsically good, that when performed 
even only tolerably well, it was a treat to the lovers of music, espe- 
cially in the absence of any thing better. 

It is perhaps an unfavorable circumstance for the success of the 
Italian Opera in this city, that at its first introduction, it broke upon 
us at once, in nearly all its perfection. The first company contained 
some of the finest singers that Europe produced. Ariistes who had 
received the applauses of the most fashionabie audiences of Europe. 
Garcia, Angrisani, and that bright star of the east, whose efful- 
gence first fully shone forth in the West, the Signorina Garcia, who 
now ranks as one of the first singers in Europe. After listening to 
these for a period of two years, it is not surprising that we should be 
fastidious. The next company did not equal the first in principal 
singers, but as a whole it was more complete, and contained a great 
deal of talent. Pedrotti, Montresor, Fornisari, Corsetti, besides 
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several good secondary singers, and a capital orchestra, made this 
company very respectable. 

The last company was far below either of these, in point of tal- 
ent. The only good singers were Fanti and De Rosa,—but Fanti 
is not the woman to be prima donna of the Italian Opera. Bordogni’s 
good voice could not compensate for her bad delivery, her want of 
methode ; she should have remained under her master a year or two 
longer. On the contrary, all the knowledge in the world would not 
make agreeable Ravaglia’s voice, and squeaking falsetto; as to the 
rest of the company, they were placed from necessity in situations 
and characters which they had not the ability to fill. 


The Orchestra was composed of very excellent performers, and 
was led by Mr. Halma. This gentleman is a very fine violin player, 
Owing to some cause, however, he did not keep his band under good 
subjection ; they accompanied almost invariably too loud. so as 
oftentimes to entirely smother the voices, and it was a subject of 
general complaint at the time. If, however, the vocal part of the 
company had been equal to the instrumental, we should have no 
reason to complain. 

“To the Italian Opera every nation in Europe is indebted for its 
purest taste in vocal music, and so long as it continues to be encour- 
aged, a progressive improvement must be expected in this, the high- 
est branch of the art.” 

‘*It is perhaps superfluous to say, that by the term Italian Opera, 
we mean dramas in the Italian language, but set to music by com- 
posers of any country. It was, till within the last half century, con- 
fined almost exclusively to the composers of Italy, but Germany is 
now withouta rival in this, as well as every other species of music. 
The success of Rossini, much of which is most richly deserved, has 
partly arisen from his imitation of some of the grand features of the 
German School ; for the vanity of his countrymen is not wounded, 
while they admire the beauties of a style introduced to them under 
the name of a native of Pesaro.” 

‘That the Italian Opera has already exerted, and will continue to 
exert, the same happy influence on the progress of music here that 
it has elsewhere, we candidly believe. We shall therefore hail the 
moment as auspicious, whenit is no longer doubtful that this rational 
and elegant amusement will be permanently supported and retain- 
ed amongst us, adding one more source to the enjoyments of life, 
and one more to the many attractions of our city. We regard the 
Opera, however, in a higher light than that of a mere place of amuse- 
ment. When conducted as it should be, it is a school, for all that is 
refined in taste, in style, and in expression. An establishment in 
which will be exhibited the perfection of vocal and instrumental 
performance, and in which our amateurs can assemble, ard from liv- 
ing examples learn the refinements of style, and hear what in the 
estimation of the best judges is the best music. 

If it was not for the attempts already made to introduce the 
Opera, when would we have heard the ‘“‘ Don}Giovanni”’ of Mozart, 
the “‘ Romeo e Giulietta’’ of Zingarelli; the “ Barbierre,’’ “ Otello,” 
« Tancredi,”’ “* La Gazza Ladra,’’ &c. of Rossini, the “ Il Matrimo- 
nio Secreto,’ of Cimaroso, the “ Il Pirati,” of Bellini, beside many 
others. Without an Opera, when will we hear any of the other 
productions of these great men, or of a host of others. When will 
the strains of Gluck, Pasiello, Pergolesi, Jomelli, Sphor, Mayerbeer, 
&c. salute our ears, 

if the present attempt to establish permanently the Opera should 
fail, it isnot probable that another will be made in half a century; 
the present generation will pass away without enjoying those pro- 
ductions that are the delight of the capitals of Europe, and are the 
perfection and triumph of music and of human genius. 


It surely cannot be, but that a good company under judicious 
management, will be supported by four such cities as Boston, New- 








York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, containing in the aggregate, six 
hundred thousand inhabitants. 

A very general impression prevails, that the ill success of the 
Opera the last season, is to be attributed to the management. The 
principal cause in the opinion of many of its friends, is the want of 
good principal singers, and the high prices of admission. The Ope- 
ra was placed beyond the reach of the great body of the people, and 
that class from whom support was mainly expected, are not yet suffi- 
ciently numerous to be the exclusive supporters of an Opera House. 
No permanency will be given to it until it draws its support from the 
great mass of people in middling circumstances. Let the managers 
recollect that musical pieces have been the main support of the 
Park Theatre for several years past. The prices of admission should 
not be higher than at this theatre. A strong prejudice also exists 
against the division of the house, into sofa seats, stalls, balconies, 
&c. as creating distinctions offensive to our republican notions, and 
giving an impression that the Opera is intended to be exclusive.— 
Rumors are afloat of want of economy in the internal administra- 
tion, &c. If some one who thoroughly understands this subject, will 
point out clearly the errors of the past, that they may be avoided 
for the future, he will do the cause of music “ some service.” 

We hope, however, that the spirited gentlemen who have the 
control of this beautiful house, will take courage, and profiting by 
the experience of the past season, will get better singers, and cur- 
tail the expenses without lessening the talent, of their orchestra, 
which we are convinced can be done. Let whoever has the man- 
agement present us with some of the sterling music of the old 
school, as well as some of the late German Italian Operas, that have 
gained so much applause in Europe, and then let the friends of the 
Opera exert themselves, and we will in a short time see this nursery 
of the art of music placed beyond the reach of uncertainty. 





PARK THEATRE. 


Mr. and Mrs. Woop opened the campaign in the much worn, 
but ever attractive opera of Cinderella. The high reputation this 
celebrated cantatrice enjoys in England, set our musical world on 
tip-toe, to see and hear one of whom fame has spoken so highly. 
Our own opinion may be briefly summed up. Mrs. Wood possesses 
a voice of great beauty, power, compass and flexibility ;—all these 
qualifications have been much improved by a long course of judicious 
practice ;—she is evidently an ~xcellent musician ; and has more- 
over been endowed with dramatic powers of no common capability. 
Having these gifts and acquirements to “back her suit,” it would 
be wonderful indeed, did the fair subject of our notice stand in any 
other situation than at the top of her profession; as an English 
singer, she is placed there by universal consent, and we fervently 
hope will continue to delight the lovers of good music, for many a 
long year tocome. Mr. Wood has a fine manly voice, limited in its 
compass, inflexible in its nature, and in no very high state of culti- 
vation. He, however, invariably sings with great spirit, and occa- 
sionally with considerable taste and feeling. But to proceed with 
our analysis:—The next piece produced, or rather revived, was 
“The Maid of Judah ;"—and here the inability of the available vo- 
cal talent, which the Theatre possesses, to do justice to any opera, 
containing much concerted music, became painfully apparent. We 
have no wish to hurt the feelings of the musical persons who were 
engaged in the matter, by giving names; suffice it therefore, to say 
that all the secondary parts in the above named opera, and also in 
Fra Diavolo, were shamefully given, and to this lack of tone and 
ensemble, by the way, do we in a great measure attribute the want 
of success which characterises one or two of Mr. and Mrs. Wood's 
engagements, How, in fact, could it possibly turn out otherwise, 
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when Mr. Blakely and Mr. Fisher—two persons useful enough in 
their line, but utterly ignorant of music—how, we repeat, could it be | 
otherwise, when these gentlemen were respectively charged with 
difficult and intricate tenor and bass parts, in Trios, Quintettos, 
&e. &e. 

“ Love ina village,” and “ Artaxerxes,” included Mr. Jones in 
their cast, and gave that excellent vocalist an opportunity of con- 
vincing the public that he could hold his own, with something to 
spare, even when encountered by talent the most commanding. 
His faultless execution of the exceedingly rapid volatas which occur 
in Arbace’s first song, is equalled by no one excepting Braham, and | 
not surpassed even by him. It is no honor to our musical public 
that Mr. J.’s benefit was so poorly attended. During the present 
season we trust that his great merits will be better borne in mind. 
Talent should be cherished and rewarded. Mrs. Austin’s engage- 
ment, as usual, was highly successful; her personation of Ariel is 
too well known to need comment. The delicious quality of this | 
lady’s voice is admirably suited to give effect to the sweet strains of | 
old Purcell, andthe purity of her style is never so conspicuously | 
developed as when employed in warbling forth his “ beautiful though 
unadorned imaginings.’’ Mr. Reynoldson was little seen, having, | 
we hear, quarvelled with the management. His musical knowledge | 
and capabilities are highly spoken of. This gentleman is, we un- 
derstand, busily engaged in writing the poetry fora new Oratorio of | 
Handel’s, i. e. a compilation from some of his Italian works, which | 
have never yet been heard in this country. 





He has also upon the 
g, a version of “ Robert le| 
Diable,’’ in which Meyerbeer’s original music will be heard for the | 
first time on our side of the Atlantic. 


stocks and nearly ready for launchin 


We have been favored with 
a sight of the score, and can promise our friends a rich treat in its | 
production. The drama brought out last season contained but a few | 
of Meyerbeer’s pieces, and these not in their original state—and the 
finest Morceaur were omitted. 





We are sorry that we cannot say much for the materials of which 
the Park orchestra was composed. The wind instruments were cer- 
tainly excellent; but the strings, taken as a whole, were bad, al- 
though containing some individuals of talent. 


Mr. Penson is a 
man of talent and a good leader; we think it a great pity that he 
could not arrange with the manager to get an entire reconstruction 
of the violin department. 





THE PUBLIC GARDENS—NIBLO’S. 
Os the closing of the Opera House, some of the spirited mem- 
bers of the Orchestra entered into an arrangement with Mr. Niblo}| 
for the use of his Saloon and Garden, and during the season aseries | 





of most excellent concerts have been given at this delightful place | 
of resort. 

The principal vocal performers of the Italian Opera have appear- 
ed, with the addition of Mrs. Franklin, Madame Otto, and occasion- 
ally of Mrs. Austin, Miss Watson, &c. Messrs. Monterasi, Rey- 
noldson and Taylor. 

The principal part of the Opera orchestra, with some excellent 
additions from the Park Theatre orchestra were engaged, and in the | 
early part of the season, were led by Mr. Halma, but in the latter 
part by Mr. Boucher. 

The orchestra consisted of Messrs. Croci, Major, Calman, 
Comi, Meyers, Trust, Schmelling, Hutet, Hill, Kyle, jun. A. Kyle, 
Gambati, Aupick, Rota, Cioffi, Marianni, Gardenghi, Casolani, with 
occasionally Mr. Norton, Mr. Cuddy, Mr. P. H. Taylor, &c. 

Highly respectable as is the vocal part of this list in point of tal- 
ent, yet it was far exceeded in this respect by the instrumental de- 
partment. It has rarely happened that such a combination of in- 





|jstrumental talent has been permanently assembled in any one 


orchestra. They have afforded the lovers of music seme most exqui- 
site moments of enjoyment, by the ability with which the most 
favorite overtures, and other concerted pieces were executed. The 
violin solos of Mr. Halma, double bass of Casolani, flute of Messrs. 
Cuddy and Kyle, trumpet of Gambati and Norton, horn of Aupick, 
trombone of Cioffi, and harp of Trust, formed a prominent feature in 
these concerts—they displayed much individual talent, and their per- 
formances were received with unequivocal marks of satisfaction. 

These remarks are intended to apply tothe general character of 
these performances. We are not disposed to criticise, as this is not a 
regular musical establishment. 

We thank the gentlemen to whose enterprise we are indebted 
for these Soirees, for the production of so much that is excellent, 
and for the enjoyment they have afforded our citizens during a long 
and warm summer. 

On Sunday evenings, performances of sacred music have regu- 
larly taken place. The instrumental pieces and solos were very 
respectable, but the chorus is t:» small to produce any effect. 

The low price of admission to these performances, twenty-five 
cents, and occasionally at benefits and when there was extra attrac- 
tion fifty cents, has placed them within the reach of all classes; and 
we were proud to see as an evidence of the good taste of our people 
that they were generally well attended. 





VAUXHALL GARDEN. 


Recvutar Concerts of Sacred Music have been given at this gar 
den during the season on Sunday evenings, which have been nu- 
merously attended. The band was composed principally of the mem- 
bers of the Park Theatre orchestra, with Mr. Metz as leader. The 
music consisted of selections from Handel, Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven, and was got up under the direction of Mr. Pearson, who 
has displayed much activity and industry. Encouraged by the suc- 
cess attending these performances, an entire Oratorio has been at- 
tempted. Beethoven's Mount of Olives was produced entire on 
Monday, the 25th of August. The principal solo singers were Mrs. 
Austin, Mrs. Singleton, Mr. Pearson, &c.; the orchestra, on this oc- 
casion, being led by Mr. Halma. The public seemed to be aware 
of the absurdity of attempting to perform the splendid choruses of 
Beethoven with ten or a dozen chorus singers, and wisely staid away 
—a decided proof of their good judgment. People may tolerate in- 
different performances of a leisure evening, that cost but a shilling, 
but when an entire Oratorio is offered, they naturally inquire into the 
capability and resources of the establishment to produce it ina proper 
manner. We highly approve of the spirit that prompts such under- 
takings ; but the grand feature of all sacred performances, without 
which it is silly to seriously attempt any work of importance, is 
wanting—a chorus. Of late, Mrs. Austin has been singing at the 
Sunday evening concerts. 

Some good concerts were given in this garden in August, at 
which Mrs. Austin, Mr. Cuddy, Mr. Christian, &c. were the princi- 
pal solo performers ; the orchestra led by Mr. Halma. 

Besides the above, some concerts of minor importance, consisting 
of glees, comic songs, &c. took place every fair evening. 





ORATORIOS. 
New-York Sacrep Music Society. 


Or the musical institutions of our country, this society is one 
of the most prominent—we purpose at some future day to give a 
history of its rise and progress. The performances of this Society 
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are divided into Wembers’ Concerts, and Oratorios. The former are 
private concerts, for the gratification of the members and their 
friends ; the latter are public exhibitions, at which the first vocal 
talent the country affords is always engaged for the solos, and a 
large number of professional instrumental performers are added to 
the Society’s own band, to render the orchestra complete in every 
respect. The numerous body of lady and gentlemen amateur sing- 
ers belonging to the society, are by frequent meetings rendered a 
very efficient and powerful chorus. From these causes, the orato- 
rios of the society are the most imposing display of musical power 
that takes place in our city, and are always an object of interest to 
our citizens, as is evinced by the liberal patronage bestowed on this 
institution. 

In June last, the society closed a most active and brilliant season 
which commenced in October last. Ten performances took place, 
which were attended by at least twelve thousand persons. Seven 
of the performances were private, (at one of which the whole of 
the Dettingen Te Deum was performed,) and three public. In 
October the Creation was performed entire, in April a selection from 
the great masters, and in May the Messiah. We are induced to 
notice the last two performances, as they were the only oratorios 
at which Mr. and Mrs, Wood sang, during their short visit to this 
country. 

The second Oratorio of the season took place on Thursday eve- 
ning, April 17th, 1834, with the following selection of pieces. 


PART I. 

Overture to Esther, Handel. 
Recit. “Thus saith the Lord,” - " - 
Air. “ But who may abide,” § Mr. Sheppard. (Messiah.) Handel. 
Motetto. . O God when thou appearest.” Mozart. 
Reci. “Oh let eternal honor,”’ ; 
Song. “From Mighty Kings.” § Mrs. Wood. (Judas Macabeus.) Handel. 
Song. “In splendour bright,” Mr. Wood. ( Creation.) Haydn: 
Chorus. “ The Heavens are telling.” (Creation.) Haydn: 

Trio, Mrs. Wood, Mr. Wood, and Mr. Sheppard. 
Song. “ Hark! ’tis the Linnet”, Mrs. Franklin. (Joshua.) Handel. 
Romance, Piano-Forte, W. A. King. (Joseph.) 
Chorus. “ Hallelujah to the Father” (Mount of Olives.) 

PART IL. 

Overture. (Samson.) Handel. 
D. ge ey gave them Hailstones.” (Israel in Egypt.) Handel. 
Recit. “ Behold I tell youa mystery.” ? . os 
Song. “The trumpet shall sound.” § Mr. Sheppard. ( Messiah.) Handel. 
Recit. “Tis well, haste ye maidens,” ? ' 
Song. “Tune the soft melodious lute,” § Mrs. Franklin.(Jeptha.) Handel. 
D. Chorus. “Thy right hand, O Lord.” (Israel in Egypt.) Handel. 


Recit. “Deeper and deeper still,” ? 44, Wood. (Jeptha.) Handel 
; Mr. , > ‘ 


Song. “ Waft her, Angels,” 
Recit. “'To judgment soon,” ? , . 
Song. “If guiltless blood,” § Mrs. Wood. (Susannah.) Handel. 
D. Chorus. “ The Lord shall reign,” (UIsraelin Egypt.) “ 
Recit. “ For the Horse of Pharaoh,” 2 Mr. Wood. 
Recit. “ Sing ye to the Lord,” § Mrs. Wood. 
D. Chorus. “ The horse and his rider.” 

Leader and conductor, Mr. Penson.—Director of Chorus, Mr. Sage 
Organists, Messrs. Harnson and Lanckenau. 


erz. 
Beethoven. 


Public expectation had been raised very high, as report had spoken 
in terms of the greatest praise of Mrs. Wood's performances at ora- | 
torios and festivals in England, and a large audience assembled to| 
witness her debut in sacred music in America—She sang “ From 
Mighty Kings,"’ much slower than has been usual in this country ; 
and so pleased the audience, that they gave vent to their feelings in 
hearty applause, forgetting for a moment their usual ideas of decorum. 

But Mrs. Wood’s triumph was in the song “ If guiltless blood.” 
In this she displayed her various and great powers in their full 
perfection. The great degree of contrast which her powerful 
voice gives her, at one moment reduced to the scarce audible 
yet distinct whisper, and at another succeeded by all its majestic 
fulness, produces the most surprising effects. The delicacy with 
which the last part of this song “‘ And if to fate” was executed, the 
dying away of the voice at the words “‘ Oh righteous heaven, thy 
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wiil be done,” the beautiful accompaniments of the stringed instru- 


— = = — ———— 
ments, (Con Sordini) the almost impossibility of saying when the 
voice left off and when the instruments took up the chord at the ad 
libitum at the end, so perfectly were they in unison, produced one 
of the most exquisite treats which it has been our lot to hear. This 
in the opinion of many was the chef d'ourre of Mrs. Wood's efforts 
in this country, in no other song did she give such proofs of being 
a truly great singer, none in which her superiority to allt the En- 
glish singers who preceded her was so full and decided. 

Mr. Wood's first song did not display any great ability, but his 
second was sang with much feeling and expression, and was de- 
cidedly the best effort of this gentleman that we had the pleasure of 
listening to. We have no room for comment upon the performances 
of the other ladies and gentlemen, but as they are pursuing their 
professional avocations in the city, an opportunity will no doubt soon 
occur to pay a tribute to their merits. 





Tue Messian. 
This Oratorio was produced on Thursday evening, the 23d of 
May, 1834. 
Principal Vocal Performers. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wood, Mrs. Franklin, Mr. Sheppard and Mr. Pear- 
son ; Cunductor and Leader, Mr. Penson; Director of Chorus, Mr. 
Sage ; Organists, Messrs. Harrison and Lanckenau. 


Orchestra, Vocal and Instrumental. 


, ee, DD. ccusawktieemtivess © 
et re a en 
Violoncellos......... 4 JRStFUMEMIS....ccccccccvcccocee —42 
Double Basses...... 3 | ET 47 
PRctisiaseos © SSS 
Clarionetts............ 4 OE Se ee 
Bassoons..........++ 2 | AIRE 
a neitivkce: SS A 
Trumpets........... 2 Solo Singers &............+.06+ 9 
Trombones......... 2 a 


Total... csicioese 188 

This orchestra we venture to assert was the greatest assemblage of 
vocal and instrumental; Went that has taken place in the United States, 
and as this wasone of our own Grand Performances,we have conclud- 
ed to make its numbers a matter of record; it will no doubt appear 
small, if compared with the grand and imposing assemblages of Eu- 
rope, an account of the latest of which we give ir. our present num- 
ber, where the orchestra amounted to six hundred and twenty-six. 
But London contains a million and a half of inhabitants, New- 
York only a quarter of a million, or one to six. It is but six or 
seven years since, that we were only able to assemble at perform- 
ances seventy to eighty performers, and if the same rapid improve- 
ment continues for a few years to come, that has marked the past, 
it will not be many years before this city alone, can give perform- 
ances with four or five hundred performers ; and when the proximity 
of Boston, New-York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and the attention 
now bestowed on sacred music in each of those cities are considered, 
the time is perhaps not so distant as some imagine, when Musical 
Festivals will be common, equaling in numbers and even in talent, 
those that England is so justly proud of. 

We have not room for comment, on the various pieces, and it is 
perhaps unnecessary, as this celebrated production is familiar to our 
readers. The performers acquitted themselves to the extent of their 
respective abilities. Mrs. Wood's “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,’ was a splendid effort. The choruses were in general very 
wellexecuted. The additional pair of drums, now used here for the 
first time, were very effective in the ‘‘ Hallelujah,” and “ Worthy is 
the Lamb.” It would be unpardonable not to notice the ‘“ Pastoral 
Symphony,” this was played by the stringed instruments with Sor- 
dini’s ; we do not know what language to use to describe the effect 
this piece had on our feelings, it was so soft, so sweet, so beautiful. 
We think played as it was that evening, it is unsurpassed as aa in- 





strumental piece, 
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Mr. Penson led these performances in an able manner, and show- 
ed his familiarity with the oratorio works of the great masters. He 
has had much experience in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
had attained a high professional rank before coming to this country. 

Mr. Sage deserves much credit for the precision of the choruses, 
We were | 


as we understand they were got up under his direction. 
sorry to see him occupying so useless a station as he did at these 
performances ; his proper place would have been as the principal first 
violin, where his talents as a violin player would have been of the 
greatest service. This, however, is notthe fault of Mr. Sage; but 
ofthe management. We hoped the directors had become convinced, 
some time since, of the absurdity of having two leaders, ever to enact 
the same farce again. A little reflection on the subject, we still hope 
will prevent their ever permitting so useless an arrangement in 
future. ' 

An esteemed friend and able musician, has handed us the fol- 
lowing remarks on these performances. 


For the American Musica! Journa). 

It has become an axiom, we believe, amongst the most 
credible historians, as well as the most intelligent portions 
of the communities of all countries, that a nation’s progres- 
sion towards its climax of prosperity, its stationary position, 
as well as its downward course, were all and each to be| 
traced, associated, or perceptible, in a correspondent state 
of the rise, progress and decay of the fine arts in all coun-| 
tries that have hitherto attained eminence, at ieast in Eu- 
rope. ‘Taking this estimate as a correct one, and being 
personally enabled to draw comparisons with the institutions 
of that country, from which, in a more especial manner, we 
have our own origin, many habits of life, modes of thinking, 
and above all, our language; it is with no stinted feelings 
of pride, that we can at so early a period of our progress as 
a nation, refer to the singularly rapid ‘‘ march of music,” if 
we may so express our ideas of its surprising advancement 
towards that pre-eminence which is so unquestionably at- 
tached to the sacred performances of Britain. It is quite 
true, we are aided in our efforts, occasionally, by musicians 
of acknowledged experience from that country of sacred ora. 
torio performances, “ par excellence,” and, that like angels’ 
visits “‘ few and far between,” such artists as a ‘‘ Malibran”’ 
and a ‘‘ Wood,” have conveyed to our comparatively inex- 
perienced senses, the beauties and sublimities of the never- 
dying Handel—the graceful purity of the venerable Haydn 
—and the still more lovely and sentimental effusions of the | 
divine Mozart! Neither have we remained uninitiated in| 
the more brilliant musical corruscation of THe “ Maestro” of | 
Italian Opera—of course we allude to Rossini—who, with | 
all his faults, and careless method of ‘ scoring,” has fur-| 
nished beauties of inestimable price!—both tragic and | 
comic. Still we fearlessly assert, that much has already | 
been accomplished upon this side of the “ great Atlantic,” | 
in an incredibly brief space of time from its being first in- | 
habited by our forefathers—at once indicating a high state | 
of present civilization, and a most meritorious attainment of | 
power and skill in combination, for the yet much more co- 
pious, and more abundant gratification to the lovers of the | 
musical art, in particular, and to philanthropists generally. | 
The performances (that is, the public exhibitions) of the New- 
York Sacred Music Society of last season, have, in every re-| 
spect, proved most satisfactory. ‘The presence of so great-| 
ly experienced an artiste as Mrs. Wood in oratorio prac- 
tice, may be considered an era in this kind of history, and | 
of our o'wn connection, or position, to and with the art, see-| 
ing thet she is, at present, the very best singer of sacred | 
music, and of Handel's more especially, that the British do- 
minio,ns can boast of, we had allowed ourselves to anticipate, 
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and we had confidently predicted, that her efforts would be 
crowned with the most decided success, and that too, in 
more than the mere successful effusion of the works of a 
great master; her felicitous conception, and sometimes even 
‘the sublime effects produced upon her auditory by the ex- 
‘treme simplicity of her vocal utterance, convinced those 
who might entertain a suspicion upon the merits of Handel’s 
vocal solos, and entirely neutralized, if it did not as effectu- 
ally remove the narrow and silly prejudices, which even 
minds endowed with strength, are sometimes found to be 
perverse enough to indulge in, and thus deny to themselves 
many moments of gratification, so common to the diffusive 
and more liberal spirit, which can derive pleasure from even 
the most opposite styles, so long as they possess those affini. 
ties which must, more or less, render every description of 
‘good music” worthy our most serious attention ; and those 
affinities we take to be, in the first place, as beautiful a 
melody, and as graceful too, as the circumstances of the 
poetry will permit ; originality of conception—gramma- 
tical construction, as a matter of course—and a studious 
attention to the proper accentuation of the words—(too 
frequently not accomplished )—and, although IZandel, from 
his comparative ignorance of the English language, often 
committed sad mistakes in the latter respect, we must 
not upon that account, (and however offensive it may be 
to the sight as well as to the ear of a “ connoisseur,” 

condemn what our greater admiration of another school of 
writing too frequently induces us to do. It would be equal- 
ly absurd to condemn Wordsworth as a poet, because Byron 
had astonished the world by his bolder and more striking 
productions. Neither would we affect to despise a Titian, 
because Rembrandt ance Salvator Rosa had pursued a 
stronger, more vivid, or wilder school, or style of pictorial 
display. The parities of reasoning may be pursued “ ad 
infinitum’’—we have now merely to add, that a true lover 
of music is subject to none of these mania. Corelli, (when 
well performed) can for him produce equal gratification 
with the gigantic and eccentric Bethoven. In short, a 
person so unfortunately situated, as to be in a kind of mu- 
sical thraldom, is entitled to much pity and the sincerest 
commisseration for the utter loss or absence of an extra facul- 
ty or sense of gratification, the consequence too of an ab. 
surd, and we had almost thought, a disgraceful prejudice! 


From much of this species of slavery, the performances of 
the society in question have rescued several unfortunate 
maniasts; but they have attained a much more gratifying 
‘triumph, in the honestly expressed opinions of performers of 
‘eminence, and of very much experience in such matters, 
| from the older and more practised country. Those opinions 
‘are worth recording, viz: “that some of the choruses in the 
‘elaborate oratorio of the Messiah were not only ably execu- 
‘ted, but in more than one instance might stand a successful 
‘comparison with some of the best choirs of England's more 
‘numerous and greatly experienced choral associations.” In 
short, “that the point already attained by the New-York so- 





||ciety, was much beyond in excellence, what they had antici- 


pated ; and that further experience, with a greater attention to 
unity of effect, would render the various composers’ concep- 
tions not only more clear, but much more effective and grati- 
fying to the auditor.” Thereby intending, we presume, to 
convey that there is at present existent in this society’s practi- 
cal effusion a want of that “‘ en semble” so expressively term- 
ed by the French, and for which their own and the German 
orchestras are so justly celebrated. ‘This is in truth our 
most tangible error, for which we believe there exists but 
one very efficient remedy—scientific and frequent study, 
and that too in conjunction with an efficient and steady, 
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and well experienced instructer, which, with the occasion-), 
al impulses arising out of the visits of good artistes from 
other lands, where the art has (and does so yet) flourished 
to an extent which even the report of is, or ought to prove 
encouraging of our own emulation. These circumstances, 
united to the more valuable and higher attribute of religion 
and charity, will invariably produce a continuity of that pa- 
tronage, from which ail art must necessarily spring and ul- 
timately prosper. ‘The rising greatness of our country pre- 
sages an unbounded field for contemplation; let not the 
exclusively political or mercantile imagine that the great- 
ness of a nation depends altogether for its fame upon his 
favorite pursuits. No; the philanthropist will tell you 
otherwise. The innocent relaxations of a great community 
are as requisite to the wholesome progression of the body 
politic, as sleep is to the physical body. Painting, unless 
prostituted in its purposes, is decidedly an innocent art. 
Music, in its abstract qualities, is infinitely more so; and, 
united to the dignified purposes of religion and charity, i 

entitled to the highest consideration which our legislative 
body can bestow upon it, and its — cultivation. So 
thinks France, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Italy, and 
lastly, and last of all these, in adoption of an academy under 
legislative sanction and protection—so thinks England! 
We hope to see—but we feel well assured our posterity will 
do so—an American Academy of Music: in principle, some- 
what of kin to the numerous conservatorios of Europe. In 
the in‘erim, we cannot recognize, in this country at least, 

so efficient a substitute for so desirable an institution, as the 
Society of New-York, for the cultivation and encourage- 
ment of sacred music. P. 


MESSRS. NORTON AND GAMBATI. 


Ir will naturally be expected by our readers that we should make 
some observations on the trial of skill which has lately taken place 
between these professors of the trumpet. We feel ourselves inclined 
to do so, as well from the nature of the contest,as the circumstances 
under which it took place. Mr. Norton is well known asa most 
able and efficient orchestral and concerto player, as a person fully 
capable to render justice to all composers, whether of the old or mo- 
dern school. His education, we believe ourselves correct in stating, 
to have commenced under the auspices of his father, an excellent 
musician, master for many years to the band of the Duke of Rutland, 
in England. After being duly initiated in music, and having so far 
progressed as to be esteemed perfectly able on the instrument which 
he professed, Mr. Norton proceeded to London, where Sir George 
Smart immediately enlisted him in the oratorio service, and there 
Mr. Norton highly distinguished himself, and was the only rival to 
Mr. Harper, who was and is esteemed the first trampet in Europe. 
Mr. Norton was then engaged as first trumpet at Drury-lane Thea- 
tre, and second trumpet at the Italian Opera House, and agreeing 
perfectly with Mr. Harper, by an arrangement with that gentleman, 
he took the second trumpet at the Oratorios and the King’s Concert 
of Ancient Music; playing the first at these distinguished places 
whenever Mr. Harper's engagements led him into the country. At 
this period it has been remarked, that the business of the trumpet 
was better conducted than ever it had been prior or posterior to their 
engagement. Harper's beautiful precision on the upper part of the 
scale, and his good taste being admirably seconded by Norton’s 
power and fine quality of tone on the lower notes. At the Italian 
Opera, Norton's superiority to Harper as a reader and musician, 
claimed for him the approbation and patronage of Bochsa, the direc- 
tor, and at the same time served Harper materially, as Norton cover- 








ed the mistakes to which that gentleman was frequently liable. The 
above situations Mr. Norton left vacant, by quitting England for 
America. 

Mr. Gambati, for many years, played second trumpet to his bro- 
ther, since dead, and the two were esteemed the best orchestral 
players on the continent of Europe. These talented Italians were 
at the suggestion of Velluti, the celebrated Castrato, engaged in 
London, through the interest of Lord Burghersh, well known as an 
amateur composer of great talent and taste, and they appeared first 
at the Italian Opera. They were highly esteemed for their admira- 
ble precision in the band, and for their neatness of execution in the 
pieces which they played together, but serious objection was made 
to the inferiority of their tone, and they were found to be incapable 
of executing the music of the oratorios. These gentlemen, at the 
same time, used a species of trumpet which afforded them vast faci- 
lities of execution, possessing a range of scale unknown to the ordi- 
nary trumpet. We give the scales of both instruments, which will 
render our meaning plain. 


Scale of the ordinary trumpet, as used by Messrs. Harper and Norton. 
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On the ordinary trumpet, as used by the former, the half notes 
are made by a slide instead of the hand; on the valve trumpet used 
by the latter, the keys, &c. have the same effect. 

It will immediately occur to our readers, that with these dispro- 
portionate instruments the Gambati had an immense advantage, and 
10 they had; but Messrs. Harper and Norton had this to counter- 
balance it—the great masters wrote for the plain trumpet only, and 
on the upper part of the scale that instruinent with a better tone is 
as efficient as the valve trumpet—the lower notes have never been 
written by these masters, and on this part of \the instrument only is 
the valve trumpet superior. 

It follows, then, that the artists still were placed upon an equa- 
lity, and for the upper part of the instrument had to depend only 
upon their physical and artificial powers combined. It soon appeared 
that the Italians could not play the music of Handel. His songs, 
“The Trumpet shall sound,” “ Let the bright Seraphim,’ and all the 
music of the “ Dettingen Te Deum’’ were beyond their means; to 
speak technically, they had not lip for it. The consequence was that 
John Bull found that for the execution of his revered Handel he 
must look to home produce, and Harper and Norton bore off the bell. 
The events on this side of the Atlantic are nearly similar to those 
which occurred in London. Mr. Gambati had played here with great 
eclat at the Italian Opera, his taste, fire, and precision were much ad- 
mired, and his concertos were delightfully executed, but they were 


written for the powers of his instrument, and the peculiarity of his 
lip ; he never was heard to ascend to the fifth line on any crook of 
the trumpet, but sported about below the line, ascending oceasionally 
to the tonic on the third space, with infinite taste, but mediocre tone, 
When called upon to play Dr. Arne’s song, ‘‘The Soldier Tired,” 
he transposed the author, and when playing Handel's song, “ The 
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Trumpet shall sound,” he actually was compelled to transpose the 
trumpet part a full octave below. To point out the utter destruction 
of the harmony to a professor or a tolerable amateur, would be almost 
an insult to either. At this period Mr. Gambati being engaged at 
Niblo’s Garden, and the editorial corps being as usual busily em- 
ployed in puffing that gentleman's entertainments, Mr. Gambati 
was described as the paragon of trumpeters, the best, the first, the 
only trumpeter, in America, beyond competition, beyond compare, 
&c. &c. Norton, being in New-York, thought it hard that his wel! 
earned laurels should be torn from his brow by a goose quill, and 
begged to differ from the gentlemen—a challenge followed in the 
papers, and they agreed to meet and have a trial of skill upon the 
plain trumpet, Gambati abjuring his valve and keys, and Norton 
laying aside his slide. Mr. Niblo was happy in the excitement got 
up by his editorial friends, and viewed in his “ minds eye”’ a golden 
shower produced by the crowds which would assemble to witness 
this splendid piece of humbug. We are sorry to say that these tal- 
ented artists, swayed by the lucre of gain, lent themselves to all 
kinds of degrading ceremonies—they blew trumpet calls, threw down 
and picked up gauntlets, like knightly combatants of yore, for 
several evenings, to the great advantage of Mr. Niblo, the filling of 
their own pockets, but by no means to the increase of their repu- 
tation, and finally appeared in the lists, so the papers said, umpires 
being appointed and a silver cup assigned to the conqueror. 

At length the evening of trial arrived, big with the fate of Alles- 
andro Gambati, or of John Thompson Norton. The event was novel, 
the excitement great, and the citizens of this great metropolis all 
appeared interested in the fate of one or other of the heroes, and the 
musical community were divided into the “ Nortonini’s and Gamba- 
tini’s.” 

The saloon and Garden were soon filled, there being more than 
twenty-five hundred persons present. When Mr. Gambati appeared, 
he was received with such enthusiastic applause that we thought 
the audience were all Gambatini's. He played variations on an air 
in Otello, and the favorite march from Mose, but there was a sad 
falling off both in tone and execution, and of course in the general 
effect from what we had been accustomed to hear from this per- 
former on other occasions, when he used the instrument on which 
he usually performs. His second piece was decidedly superior to the 
first in tone and rapid and distinct articulation, and the effect was 
beautiful. The piece however was very simple. 

Norton appeared, and the applause was so tremendous that we 
now thought the audience to beall Nortonini’s. He played the first 
time “ Robin Adair,’’ with an introductory movement and three diffi- 
cult variations, the second, “‘ Logie O* Buchan,” and “ British Gre- 
nadiers,’’ and showed that he was as perfect master of the common 
as of the slide trumpet. 

The umpires, Messrs. Eustaphieve, Butler, and Rief, decided in 
favor of Norton, whose superiority was evident—but a spirit of fac- 
tion was raised that upon a future attempt being made to extend the 
humbug—the various friends of the two high contending powers, 
actually were nearly going to fisticuffs, the press began to be 
ashamed of the business they had originally promoted, wrote against 
it,and the affair was stopped. Norton and Gambati each cleared 
five hundred and thirty dollars by their exertions, and thus ended 
this ‘‘ Gentle Passage of Arms.”’ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE shall be happy to receive communications on subjects inter- 


esting to the musical community, more especially those having a 











Gentlemen having in their possession facts, relative to the musical 
Institutions, that have from time to time been established for the pro- 
motion of this art, or any information that will throw light on the 
history and progress of music in the United States, will confer a 
favor on us by communicating them. 


Much of our present number is devoted to our local musical trans- 
actions, but hereafter we will furnish our readers with the latest 
musical intelligence from our other cities, as we intend our Journal 
to be arecord of the progress of Music in our country. Our foreign 
musical reports, will keep our readers advised of the most import- 
ant and generally interesting musical transactions in other coun- 
tries. We intended to have commenced a review of music in our 
present number, but have concluded to defer it until the next, when 
our materials will be more ample. 

Publishers who wish their works reviewed, ora list of them to ap- 
pear in this Journal, are informed that by sending us a copy in sea- 
son, they will be attended to. 

The cover of this work will make a useful advertising sheet to 
publishers, teachers, and others. Advertisements will be inserted at 
the usual rates. 

Our foreign musical report is necessarily curtailed, owing to the 
length of the account of the Musical Festival. 


ITALIAN OPERA. 

Ir is now certain that we are to have this fashionable and delightful 
amusement. Messieurs Porto and Sacchi, the new managers of the 
Opera House, are busily employed in organizing a company. Most of 
the old troupe are re-engaged, and an agent has been despatched to Eu- 
rope for artists of approved merit. We further understand that the ma- 
nagers are negociating with some of the principal singers of the Italian 
Opera at Mexico and Havana, with every prospect of success ; so that 
we may reasonably anticipate the pleasure of again hearing Pedrotti, 
Fornasari, and Montressor. The performances are to commence on the 
10th November, with Bellini’s celebrated opera La Straniera, in which 
our fayorite Fanti sustains the principal character. We sincerely hope 
that the musical world will liberally patronize the new managers in their 
hazardous attempt to cater for its amusement.—Courter and Eng. 


EUTERPEAN SOCIETY. 
Turs old and highly respectable society resumes its meetings for the 
season, on Friday, the 3d instant, at its Hall, corner of Fulton and Nas- 
sau streets. 


NEW-YORK SACRED MUSIC SOCIETY. 
Turs Society resumed its meetings for the season, on the last Monday 
in August, and are busily engaged in rehearsing the choruses in the Ora- 
torio of Judah, as arranged by Gardiner. 


Ar Philadelphia Mrs. Austin will appear at the close of the month, 
and then proceed to Baltimore with Mr. Jones, and will produce some 
of the most popular operas in that musical city. Mr. Horn is in the 


| south, but we are told is shortly expected in New-York, to make a per 


manent stay; report also states, that he is engaged on an Oratorio. We 
hear likewise, that Mr. Penson, leader of the Park, is writing a piece of 
sacred music. Robert the Devil, from the original score, is likely to be 
got up at Philadelphia, which will be the first time that original and 


| splendid work has been given in the English language. A translation of 


La Gazza Ladro is spoken of as about to appear at the Park, and the 


| paste of Ninetta and Pippo are said to be committed to Mrs. Austin and 
| Miss Clara Fisher. With a good Fernando, the above would be a strong 
| cast. 


| 


An Oratorio in one act, entitled “The Judgment of Solomon,” we 
understand is in preparation, by an’ amateur, to whom we are indebted 


tendency to advance the great objects for which this Journal is es-|| for the translation of “Le Calife de Bagdad,” the production of Cinde- 


tablished, viz., the promotion of musical knowledge in the country.!! rella, White Lady, &c.—Albion. 
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FOREIGN MUSICAL REPORT. 
LONDON. 

August 13.—The season at the Italian Opera House 
closed last night. The performances of the evening were 
the Il Barbierre de Seviglia, and the ballet of Masaniello. 
There was little of novelty either in the opera or in the 
ballet. In the former, the singing of Mademoiselle Grisi 
was as it always is—superlatively good: nothing could sur- 
pass either her singing, or in the manner in which she play- 
ed the character of Rosina. Tamburini, Rubini, and the 
rest of the performers were perfectly at home in their respec- 
tive parts; and the whole performance went off in a manner 
that reflects the highest credit on the performers. The 
house was crowded to excess, and Mademoiselle Grisi, at 
the conclusion of the Barbierre di Seviglia, was greeted 
with a perfect uproar of applause, which lasted for several 
minutes. This lady again came forward to take her leave 
for the season, and was again most rapturously received. 
The absurdity of throwing a crown of flowers from one of 
the boxes was on this occasion exhibited. It was placed 
with all due formality on the head of the lady it was meant 
to honor, but whose head-dress it did not improve, and 
whose reputation needed no such practical twaddle to in- 
crease it. Mademoiselle Grisi then sang the national an- 
them with great effect, and was followed on her ultimate 
departure from the scene, with, if possible, increased de- 
monstrations of approbation. 

Eneuisn Orera Hovse.—The new opera of Nourja- 
had, which has been so long talked of, was produced last 
night. Its success, which was decided, fully answered all 
the expectations which had been excited; and the repre- 
sentation may be justly said to be extremely creditable to 
the enterprise and skill with which it has been got up. The 
music, which is by Mr. E. J. Loder, of Bath, is very agreea- 
ble, and wants nothing but originality (a pretty extensive 
want it must be confessed) to give us hope of an English || 
composer of operas in his person. For as much as he has 


done, he is entitled to praise: he has produced a remarka-|| 


bly pleasant and effective work, and although there is hard- 
ly a passage in it, which does not remind one of some old 
acquaintance, the cento is made up with great skill and 
good taste. It was received with general applause through- 
out. Miss Healy’s first song was encored, and a trio in the 
last act, ‘Soft is the murmur of the summer breeze,” so 


pleased the audience that they insisted upon having it sung || 


thrice. Miss Romer has two songs, both of which are very 





graceful compositicns, and were so well executed as to de- 
serve, though they did not obtain, an encore quite as well) 
as any of the others in the whole opera. The pieces which 
are allotted to Mr. Wilson and Mr. Phillips are expressive, 
and merited the full applause they received. The choruses| 
too are well composed and effective. ‘The piece has been 
got up with great splendor : the scenery is pretty, the pro- 


cessions numerous and well managed, and a ballet is intro- 
duced, which was remarkably well executed. Nothing||‘ 


could go off better than the whole affair ; it was rapturously 
applauded throughout, and is likely to prove attractive.— 
Times, 


The American Musical Journal will be published on the first of each 
month, by James Dunn, at No. 24 Thames-street. It will consist of 


twenty-four pages of — Press, and eight pages of Music, printed on}} 
good type and paper, at Five Dollars per annum, payable by persons || 


— in the City of New-York, every six months, in advance, and 
annually in advance, by persons in ‘other places. 


Agents will be appointed in our principal Cities, of which due notice 
will be given. 
Persons in the Country, wishing this work, will have it regularly for- 


NEW PIANO-FORTE MUSIC. 
“Hail Columbia,” arranged with i by 


), A. King. 
“ Mellow Horn,” arranged as a Rondo - do. 
“ Aria Napolitina,” Huayter. 


“The Duke of Reichstadt’s celebrated waltz.” 
“ Valse Tyrolienne,” from the opera of La Fiancie, 
“T] Pirata quadriiles,” from Bellini’s celebrated opera 
“Il Pirata,” arranged by J.B. Duzernoy. 
" — de Grabrielli de Vi irgi, par Carafa,” es 
Diabelli 
“The Light Guards’ march,” by J. Walsh. 
“The Marion Guards’ march,” by 


do. 
“The Hungarian ~y oe by J. Moscheles. 


“The Suntag waltz,” by J. N. Hummel. 
“The Rockaw ay gallopade,” Anonymous. 
“Le Marseillase,” waltz, Bandoun. 
|“ Homage Aux Dames,” quadrilles. Lemoine. 
“ British Grenadier’ 8 march,” .C. Chalieu. 
“Two Airs” with variations, H. Herz. 
“ Rondeau Suisse,” F. Hunten. 


“ Airs from Matildi de Shabran,” ones by 
Meeves. 
“ Overture to Gustavus the 3d,” siaiiaiiiad by Auber. 
Von Weber’s last waitz,” with variations, do. Karr. 
“ Airs de Ballet,” from Guillaume Tell, arranged by 


Herz. 
“ Gallopade from Gustavus 3d,” do. do. 
“Overture to Il Flauto Magico,” Mozart. 
“ March in Fidelio,” Beethoven. 


“ Dalla Gioja,” Rondo arranged by J. F. Edelmann. 
“*Rondoletta sur une motif favori te La: 

Fiancie.” A. Flottes. 
“ Spontini’s celebrated march” from La Vestale 
“ Souvinirs de New-York.” Quadrille. A. Flottes. 
Collection of Quadrilles.” F. Huntin. 


PIANO-FORTE DUETTS. 
= Brignall Banks.” 
“Zitts Nersum que ve,” by Montellani. 
“ A Come Nascondere, ” by do. 

INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 

Nicholson’s preceptive lessons for the flute. 
| Cooke’s Art of Singing. 
NEW SONGS AND DUETTS. 





“ Bloom is on the rye,’ * composed by Bishop. 
“Tis when to sleep,” do. do. 
“Beam on the waters,” do. Ives, 
* Dew drop,” 0. do. 
“ Love breathes in every plant,’ to Lainbley. 
‘Land of the stranger, do. Keeves. 
’* Harp that I strung,” do. aie og 
* They said I must not,” do. 

“On the mountain high,” a Tyrolian air, om by 
Madame Otto, arranged by cg 
“While o’er the rising moon,” serenade seanial by 





Augs. Meves. 

“The dying minstrel,” ballad by Dr. Gretton. 
“Go where the water glideth,” a duett by Alex. Lee. 
“The Sailor's iowa to home,” ballad by Miss 
Deacon. 

“ Light is the step of the youthful bride,” by J. A. 
Sarnett. 

by John Barnett, 


‘Love's a little pet,” 


“Ts my love on the Sea,’ do. FE. J. Neilson. 
“The dew drop,” do. C. E. Horn. 
“Twilight hour,” do. J. Becson, 
“The motherless,” do. G. A. Hodson. 
“ “Ah maiden cease those pearly tears,’ do Rodwell. 
Sells upon the wind,” do. Lee. 
“ Dear friends are you coming,” do. Pole. 
| “*Gypsy’s wild chaunt,” do. Lee. 
“T fove her, how I love her,” do. Auber. 
| Invitation to the Ball, % do. do. 
“ Masquerade song,’ do. _ do. 
| © If you love me,” do. Liverati. 
| * My prett Gazelle,’ do. Hodson. 
“ We have lived and loved together,’’do. Herz. 
“Times hours,” duet II flauto magico do. Mozart. 
“ Papagena prettiest,” do. do. do. 
“Image of her I love,” do. do. do. 
. e Mountain Home.” G. A. Hodson. 
ere! where is the Rover.” A. Lee. 


tg | My deck my form in all that’s fair.” J.T. Cravin. 





warded, 


| 
\¢ 
i Ay di mi.” 


“ The Reel Row.’ J. Watson. 
Spanish Ballad. 
¥ List to the Convent bells.” J. Blochley. 


LIST OF LATE MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Publishers. 

Fiata & Hau, 

No. | Franklin- 
square. 


4 

J. F. Arwitt, 
+ Music Saloon, 
| 201 Broadway. 


Jas. L. Hewitt 
> &Co.137Broad- 
way. 





E. Riuey, 29 
Chatham-st. 


Ger & Watx- 
eR, 23 Maiden- 
lane. 


Dusois & 
> Sropparp, 167 
Broadway. 
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Fiatx & Hatt. 
J. L. Hewirt 
& Co. 


Fiera & Hatt. 
Geis & Wacker. 


Firta & Hate. 


ATWILL's. 


J. L. Hewrrtr 
& Co, 


E. Rirey. 


Geis & Waxrx- 
ER. 


Dvsors & 
| Sropparp, 167 


LDL ee 


Broadway. 








